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Foreword 

EDUCATIONAL TRENDS throughout the world hold wider and 
±J deeper significance for American education today than in any 
previous period of our country. Thousands upon thousands of foreign 
students from many nations are enrolled each year* in American col- 
leges and universities. Increasingly the vital part which education 
contributes to the development of society is being recognized by peo- 
pies and their governments. J 

The present bulletin is another in the Office of Education’s long 
established senes on education in other countries. This bulletin deals 
with some of the most apparent educational trends at the present 
time m Europe^ affiliated areas of the Caribbean. These include 
the British, Netherlands, and French afliliated areas. 

The educational ties of these areas with the United States add 
importance and interest to such a study. To cite just one example, 
more than 1,400 students from the British Caribbean areas alone 
were enrolled in institutions of higher learning in the United States 
during the 1958-59 school year, according to published statistics of 
the privately supported Institute of International Education 
Information in this bulletin is based in considerable part on direct 
observation by the author of educational institutions and practices 
and on discu^ions with educational and other specialists, in certain 
} Caribbean areas during the latter part of 1958. These ob- 
<u ‘ d dlBcusaions »•» supplemented by extensive study of 
^ 8 ° U . rCS ““* nala md otier writil >gs on the area generally 
“ d ed “ catl0nal P att<1 ™ and facilities. The Office of Education 

Ihe PI aU . hor a , re JT ateful «° vernmen tal and school officials in 
the Federation of The West Indies, Trinidad and Tobago, British 

the lS*’ I , a ^ bad ‘ >s ’ Antigua, and Jamaica ; in the Netherlands Antilles, 

Cu f a « a ?- “ d : and in the French D4- 

L .Ma^niqne, for their indispensable assistance and their 
ny courtesies. They supplied data, reports, and other materials; 
made possible direct observation of educational institutions ; and gen- 

*v • y ***?- ° f t ^ ieir 111116 knowledge in discussing education in 
shin areaS * L j kewifle » ? fficial8 of the Caribbean Commis- 

T’*? Trr ° tw! United the Netherlands, and 

n* ^ington, the U.S. Department of State, the United 

0^ and Orations 

the Caribbean areas visited, gave invaluable assistance in 
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providing various materials, background information, and useful 
suggestions, and in extending many courtesies, all of which greatly 
facilitated the pursuance of the study. 

It is hoped that this bulletin will contribute materially toward the 
furthering of international educational understanding. 

Ouveb J. Caldwell 

Assistant Commissioner for 1 ntemational Education 
Bess Goodykoonti 

Director. International Educational Relations 
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The above map includes the entire area known as The Caribbean, and 
shows its geographical relation to adjoining countries and territories. 
The British, Netherlands, and French affiliated areas, with which this 
bulletin deals, are indicated. 
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CHAPTER I 

The Setting! Geographical, Cultural, Economic, and 

Political 

Tstatee AREA is , region with which the United 
of ^graphic proximity and economic, political 
d plomatic, and strategic factors, has had close relations throughout 
muc , of .m history. In a broad sense the area is usually 

speaking Republic of Haiti falls within its confines. 

ever aro “ ‘’T® Part ° f £he Caribbe «" *"», how- 

British Dutc^ s^ er T maU1,and terr * lories of the Guianas- 
ish, Dutch, and French— which lie outside but adjacent to the 

Ch z:z arjzzzz n cr r. a ,?; ic P a z 

lending north an 7"*!* lh ® European connected territories. Ex- 
tending north and west from British Guiana, the most southeasterly 

mo^ of whS‘ ^ mClude also “**“ ‘ sIan ds of the CaSa£ 

as welf Jft! fentrTa 0 ^ ^ th<> West Indies Federation, 

well as the Central American mainland territory of British Hon- 
duras. The islands consist of Jamaica and Trinidad the two kiw -t 

L",aT“ 0n ’ “ r r Barbadoa 

inward Island groups in the Lesser Antilles. 

umr , of N ? h - rl “ d8 rr*® li ; t ^ Caribbe * n *"* “re the two political 

Z ° ""."T < Du ! ch Qui, “> * nd «>“ Netherlands AntilC 

latter includes the Netherlands Leeward Islands off the coast of 
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Venezuela (Curasao, Aruba, and Bonaire), and the Netherlands 
Windward Islands east of Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands in 
the Northeast Caribbean (Saba, St. Eustatiuq,, and the Dutch part 
of St. Martin). 

The French affiliated Caribbean areas consist of the three separate 
political units of French Guiana on the South American mainland, 
and the islands of Martinique and Guadeloupe. The last named, 
which is really two islands, also includes for administrative purposes 
the island of St. Barthelmy and the French part of the island of 
St. Martin lying in the northern part of the island chain of the 
Lesser Antilles. 

Despite differences in the languages, cultures, and political orien- 
tations of these areas, there are basic similarities in social, economic, 
political, and psychological patterns and characteristics, which in 
turn make for similarity in educational problems and trends. These 
include rapid population growth in most territories; underdeveloped 
economies; the recent emergence of political consciousness and self- 
government ; an increasing popular awareness of and a desire for the 
“good things of life,” and the conviction that expanded and im- 
proved educational facilities will afford the opportunity to obtain 
them. It is not possible here to discuss in detail nil the various 
factors impinging on educational problems and trends, but certain 
of them will be considered. 

A social and cultural fact of significance is the mixed racial 
composition and background of the population. The great majority 
of the inhabitants of the area are descended from persons of African 
origin who were slaves until the liberation movements of the 19th 
century. In Trinidad, British Guiana, and Surinam, there are, in 
addition*, important numbers of persons of East Asiatic origins— 
descendants of East Indians (including both Hindus and Moslems), 
Indonesians, and Chinese, most of whom were brought to these 
territories as indentured servants to meet a labor need after emanci- 
pation of the Negro slaves. In British Honduras, in addition to 
persons of African origin, a significant number of the population 
are decended from the Maya Indians. Elsewhere in the areas under 
discussion, indigenous American Indians are found only in the 
hinterlands of British Guiana and Surinam, where they form a small 
percentage of the population and live outside the patterns of na- 
tional life. And everywhere there are, of bourse, & minority of 
persons of European origin along with a considerable number of 
racially mixed persons. I 

Although the outward manifestations of tfye cultural patterns of 
the area are European in their origin, among all non-European 
groups there has been retention of certain previous cultural and 
sociological traits, some of which have important, implications for 
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majority of the^uSn £2 ^'** ®f the vast 

agricultural processing industries. In re^Td^d a ° d . , the related 
has begun to be diversified and inc striali*^ *? de *' th econom y 
much more than in others T^u« ir “ 90,116 territori « 

and Aruba, in ffc. kSSL *“* °J ^ 
of Venetuela, devote 

industry, refining crude oil brought from VanenJl. tv: F *. , ™ en “ 
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education of approrim^ly g^h^T l^T*" 7 ^b 001 
most children have been »h1« L .V : T ' . the maxim «m 

have attained tW. much ‘“. Chi,dren 

f^AX'SrSr’i? 

J5JTJ SStL“ j— t 5 

primary school age V ill have increased by 48 percent, 
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or 242,000, since 1946. 1 Compulsory attendance laws, such as exist 
in most of the areas, tend to be overlooked when school accommo- 
dations are inadequate. The “luxury” of some form of post -primary 
education, whether academic or vocational, has been precluded for 
most children by the lack of family and governmental income. 

Many of the territories, including Jamaica, Trinidad, British 
Guiana, Barbados, and Surinam, have, in the period since World 
War II, instituted 6- or 10-Year Plans for economic and social 
development, which include education development programs de- 
signed to help both the individual and society achieve their poten- ' 
tial. Improvement and development of educational facilities are V, 
thus being recognized as essential to economic development, and • 
these Plans generally provide for attention to education of various 
types and levels, including facilities for vocational education. 

There may be noted at this point a ^popular psychological im- 
pediment to agricultural and other types of vocational education and 
training which continues to exist in varying degrees in the several 
areas. Despite the basically agricultural nature of the economies 
of most Caribbean territories, agriculture has not found general 
popular favor as a way of life. This attitude is usually regarded 
as stemming in part from the historic fact of the slave system; in 
which agricultural labor was slave labor. In the post-slavery peifod 
this attitude has been reinforced by antipathy to the poor economic 
conditions and prospects of the small farmer and the lack of living 
conveniences in the rural areas. Accompanying these factors has 
been a widespread feeling that social position and status are not to 
be gained by tilling the soil with one’s own hands. By extension, 
manual labor in other occupations has likewise not been well re- 
garded, though this attitude is beginning to change with industriali- 
zation and the need for trained wkilla. 

The implications for educational patterns of this attitude toward 
manual labor are obvious. It is frequently asserted that the almost 
exclusively academic and classical educational systems and curricula 
which the British, Dutch, and French transplanted to the area have 
little relationship today to its needs or those of its inhabitants. 
Historically, vocational education, including agricultural education, 
has held a minor role in educational systems and programs in the 
European Caribbean. One barrier to the extension of this type of 
education has been recognized by some of the strongest West Indian 
critics of academic and classical education to be the attitudes of 
West Indians themselves. Education has been popularly regarded 
as affording an opportunity for “escaping the degradation” and low 
social position associated with employment requiring the use of 

.»l^ rit1 * h .J nf0rm,tl0n 8 * rT,c ®* 1 Tht Wett *n*Ut: A *•«•» in ttn> Making (New York, 
1W7), p. 80. 






have faced ““ *" ^ ki " d of lif ° 

In tlus connection, until recent decades there has been little eco- 
nomy meant,™ for training in agriculture and other ioJtioTZ 

^ - f 8 “ bsta,ltial ““PJoyment and income oZ“ 
tunities in these pursuits. Economic rewards went largely to ttase 

en ering while collar and professional occupations following comple- 
.onofecadenoe education. The development of the econZin 
parts of the area, particularly since World War II, with tli/ at- 

n Ls :::rz in d ? iand “ d r u "^ 

sains, nas resulted m an augmentation of popular interest in addi 
Z VM ofZ‘" d . Pr0gramS n r VOCational Mention, even though 

^ ” Partic^riv 1“ ST 61,11 ■* regarf6d * “*» ** “second 
’ artlculft rly among many governmental, educational busi- 

n f and ^| cultl J ral leaders, there is general recognition of the 

need for additional vocational educational facilities, as reflected in 

Z'°™y 8 aforementioned Development Plans and in 

ZZTZ h the ™ nomio development of the area, there has 
Leen in all of the European affiliated Caribbean territories the 

Worid h Wa f r II ht Th SeI ^ nsc . ioUsness » which has resulted since 
as wellLinZ , m nf ,0n ° r ler,ni,1 » ti °'> of colonial status, 

universal suffram "-hZ °r re P resentatlTO government based on 
, , f 6, T ^ 18 political movement may be regarded as 

n outward and practical manifestation of the whole^ial fer- 
ment m these territories. It has expressed itself in different and 
in some respects even seemingly opposite ways in the British, Dutch 

IradirtZtnd thfiTb dep * nding on po'itio*! constitutional 
reunions and the techniques developed by each of the European 

countries and its erstwhile colonies to meet the emerging dZS 
for full political rights and self-expression. A brfef surZ of 
recent constitutional developments in each European group of tern 
toms is necessary to understand the general govemmental Z 
: r,rr?nZT rk current!ducZ»7de“l 

for the te j The Specific constitutional arrangements 

for the administration of location wiU be discussed in later chan 
fore on educational trends in the territories of each n.tio“»P 

Di the British areas inost of the territories had representative 
semblies chosen by a restricted electorate and a limited decree of 
home ru a in the period prior to the abolition of eWeZin Zmid 

the bulk rft^ the r i Z Pati0n ° f th<> 8l4Tes ' "to constituted 

mZ^f the twZ P uZ’ U>e “ “““to* »««> abolished and 
ost of the territories became crown colonies ruled by officials sent 

rom London and by appointed councils which took the place of 
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elected assemblies. However, even before this process was com* 
pleted in some of the territories, there began in Jamaica in 1884 
the movement toward a re introduction of an elected element in West 
Indian legislatures based on a more liberal franchise. After that 
date, the advance toward fully representative and ministerial gov- 
ernment based on universal suffrage, as well as the granting of a 
considerable degree of home rule in local affairs, gradually took 
place in each British territory, with the pace accelerating after 
World War H. 

The culmination of the movement toward full political self-ex- 
pression in the British West Indies has been the coming into exist- 
ence of the Federation of the West Indies. Serious discussion of 
the desirability of providing a union of the British Caribbean ter- 
ritories had begun shortly after World War II, but it was not until 
early 1958 that the Federation was officially born with the in- 
auguration of its first Governor-General. This was followed by the 
first elections for the Federal Parliament, and is scheduled to lead 
to full independence within the British Commonwealth in 5 years. 
Within this period various governmental and economic arrangements 
with the mother country and the component territorial units are to 
be made. 

The Federation consists of all the British island territories of 
the Caribbean except the British Virgin Islands, which preferred to 
remain outside the Federation, at least for the time being. The 
British affiliated Bahama ^S)|nds and Bermuda do not consider 
themselves Caribbean territories and do not belong to the Federation. 
Nor does the Federation include the mainland territories of British 
Guiana in South America and British Honduras in Central America, 
though both have close ties of cooperation with the Federation and 
its members, and may join if they wish. Despite the fact that not 
all British Caribbean territories have joined the Federation its birth 
symbolizes and dramatizes the movement toward nationhood and 
self-government in the British Caribbean. With respect to non- 
members British Guiana and British Honduras, they have likewise 
come to enjoy a considerable degree of autonomy, albeit not without 
certain political and constitutional difficulties particularly in the case 
of the former. It is somewhat of an anomaly, incidentally, that 
British Guiana has a common currency unit — the British West In- 
dian dollar — with all Federation numbers save Jamaica, which con- 
tinues to base its currency on the pound sterling. 

In the Dutch related areas of the Netherlands Antilles and 
Surinam a similar movement toward territorial autonomy, repre- 
sentative government, ministerial responsibility to local legislative 
assemblies, and universal suffrage has taken place. Until World 
War II the relationship of these territories to the Netherlands was 
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, essentially that of colonies ruled from the Hague. During the war 
they were the only Netherlands territories lot occupied W The 
enemy, with the result that they exercised a large degree of dT 
facto autonomy. After the war there was a steady movement. 

ZTZTT IT ™ 0f 'X’ 1 ™'' repnLtetivre of 

.he Netherlands, the Antilles, and Surinam, which resulted in suc- 
cessive court, tut, on.l change, and the eventual achievement of 
complete self rule m internal matters. The culmination was the t>m- 
mulgation of the new Charter for the Kingdom of the Netherlands 
in December 1954, by which the co-equality, or partnership of the 
three polity! units making up the Kingdom^he Nelrtl 

nn-a^gement [hi j ®* her,and8 An tilles— was recognized. Under this 
gement, the latter two areas share with the Netherlands on a 

smM n TeVrr 8ibi l!^- f °: matters ° f Comnion “"<*"1 de- 

"3 ; Km ^ 0I i Affflire ” The important 
, these are Defense and Foreign Relations, and a method for the 

’T n * ° { r ea Pf ns,b,1,t y b 7 representatives of the three countries 
m these and other “Kingdom Affairs” is provided inZcta 

ftmr^e°Ne^edands 1 ^ e |ril Un ^ er “ Kingdom Affaire ” Surinam 

9 Ant,HeS are re8P ° n8ible f ° r their ^ca- 

tbe movement toward self rule within 
.he Kingdom of th, Netherlands .Iso msnifestod iteelTinTe 
mg of .utonomy re th. various islsnds that compose it anlTT^ 
had important effects on the administration of edTTrtioil Before 

7? ^ ‘T* tU «—*•« °< ^noTiy ot Z 

Netherlands Antilles as a whole, the name of Curasao, the largest 

relhf TLT 16 gr0ap ’ ,pplied for ^mre'sfretive purpST 

n osT w reT 0 "' ", w “ gOMn, * d “ * unit - trom The 

t the I.U1 re Z T'* 7 SUP ? Uke ” looki "« to <"H *"ton™y 
tor the Antilles and Surinam, the Netherlands Antilles Island 

the °* °* ^ at year was Promulgated, dividing 

lorire N *?“ rl “ d » i"t® so-called ialand-terri 

local affairf^ 1 ^ degree 0i * ntonom 7 to each of them in 

The delineation of the island-territories followed in the main the 

A^b. ."»*» °< (•> tt. island-territelT^f 

,™ I 4 ) “1‘nd-temtory of Bonaire and Little-Bonaire- 

' ) th * tsland-temtory of Curacao formed by the islands of 
Cura^w and Little Curacao; and (rf) the island-territory of the 

^rt SriHLw dW ‘^ H 8, “a d * ‘ 0,M 650 mil< * ,w *7 “ north- 

S, T ^ " l “ ds 01 Sab *’ ^ E » st * ti “. end 

W ihfo teT nSTT Tl- MU,D0m ^ »< 0» Island-territories 
■thin the Netherlands Antilles was reriBrmed in the new Consti- 
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tution of the Netherlands Antilles of 1955, promulgated pursuant to 
the necessity for adapting the internal Antillean constitutional sys- 
tem to the new partnership system of the Kingdom of the Nether- 
lands of 1954. 

In-the case of the French Caribbean areas, political self-expression 
has taken a different, and in a sense an opposite, direction from 
that in the British and Dutch areas. On March 19, 1946, the 
colonial status of those areas — Guadeloupe, Martinique, and French 
Guiana — was terminated and they became overseas Departments 
of France. In this framework they stand on the same footing and 
have the same status as the administrative units of this name in 
continental France. This means that they are integral parts of 
France and are governed in the same way as French continental 
Departments under the unitary and centralized governmental and 
administrative system of France. The executive authority in each 
of the three French Caribbean Departments is exercised by a Pre- 
fect appointed, as for all French Departments, by the French 
Minister of the Interior. 

The inhabitants of the Caribbean Departments have all the civil 
and political rights of French citizens. They are represented in 


the French national legislature and have their own Department 
Councils, or local legislative bodies, with representatives in both 
chosen by universal suffrage. The satisfaction of the French Carib- 
bean Departments with this governmental and administrative status 
was attested to by the overwhelming majority vote they gave to the 
new French Constitution in September 1958, the provisions of 
which affirmed this status. 

Whatever form or direction the movement for greater political 
self-expression has taken in the European affiliated Caribbean ter- 
ritories, the movement may be regarded as symbolizing their devel- 
opment and aspirations, not only in political but in eoonomic an d 
social matters as well. It is also normal that the beginnings of 
the movement toward political, economic, and social maturity should 
be accompanied by a great interest in and a demand for aug- 
mented educational facilities to meet the need and desire for na- 
tional and individual development and self-government. This as- 
piration has been summed up in the statement that “education for 
nationhood * * * has become the watchword of the peoples of 
those countries of the Caribbean.”* 

Notwithstanding the differences in educational systems and bat- 
terns in the European Caribbean stemming from the different na- 
tional and cultural patterns represented by the United Kingdom, 
the Netherlands, and France, there are, as already indicated, basic 

* Caribbean Commission, /nereariap Purpcte (Port -of -Spain, Trinidad. 1957), p. «5. 
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CHAPTER II 

Jhe Caribbean Commi«|ipfi 

T HE CARIBBEAN COMMISSION was organized in 1946 as an 
intergovernmental consultative and advisory body by the Gov- 
ernments of the United States, the United Kingdom, France, and the 
Netherlands— the so-called metropolitan member powers having at 
that time the primary responsibility for the social and economic well- 
being of the respective Caribbean territories associated with them. 
It was an outgrowth of the Anglo- American Caribbean Commission 
established in 1942 during World War II by the United States and 
the United Kingdom to study and advise lose two governments on 
problems of their Caribbean territories. The purpose of the expanded 
CaribbejygCommission was to foster in the same manner the economic 
and social well-being and development of the Caribbean territories 
affiliated with all the metropolitan powers of the anja. Thus, in ad- 
dition to the European connected areas with which we are concerned 
in this study, the United States affiliated areas of Puerto Rico and 
the Virgin Islands came within the purview of the Caribbean 
Commission. 

In 1959 the Caribbean Commission was in process of being trans- 
formed from an organ of the four metropolitan governments into a 
body directly representative of the Caribbean areas themselves. The 
projected transformation reflected the changed political and constitu/ 
tional realities in the European and United States affiliated Caribbean 
areas, and was designed to facilitate the continuation of social, eco- 
nomic and cultural cooperation in the region. The name “Caribbean 
Organization” was proposed for the new body, with its headquarters 
to be located in Puerto Rico. The fall of 1960 was the target date 
for the formal launching of the Organization. 

With its organization in 1946, the Caribbean Commission estab- 
lished a Central Secretariat at Port-of-Spain, Trinidad, to carry 
out its program and serve as a center of information and material 
on the Caribbean in various subject fields, including education. 
Also set up as part of the Caribbean Commission “system” were 
two auxiliary bodies— the Caribbean Research Council and the 
West Indian Conference. The Caribbean Research Council was 
established as the Commission’s research arm to undertake studies 
as needed, in the various fields within the scope of the Commis- 
12 
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sraniJStmtjm. It wu organized to operate through several stand- 
mg commits* of subject experts, one of which was its Committee 
on homology and MucaUon. The other principal auxihary body of 
.he Commission the West Indian Conferonce-was intended to pro- 
tide a periodic and regular means of oousultalion among the repre- 
sentatives of the territories themselves. It also served to express 
the consensus of their views and recommendations to the metro- 
H, tan governments, their own Government*, and the Commission 
mi matters of common interest, includuig education. The West 
Indian conference has provided much of the stimulus for making 

!n» tl^n* Wlire ° f ltS educ * tlon lnd P««it>le means of meet* 

RtfKNUil ConiulhifKMi on Education 

As ** r]y , 48 m2 ’ eduction waa ttniong the greets on whlch 

commendations were made by t he Commission’s predecessor, the 
f Commission, and these recommendations 

16 rTi° f “ Mchan «® of notes between the United States 
and the United Kingdom on Caribbean problems. Point 6 of this 
exi lange o notes, formulated at almost the birth stage of the 
t omimssion, dealt with educational problems in the area that hare 
continued to drew attention in Commission-sponsored meetings and 

In r h T “T , 11 ***** thftt an adequate library 

and cultural standard must be maintained, a greater vocationid 

bias should be introduced into the educational system ”» 

Education also received some attention at early sessions of the 
Hest Indian Conference, beginning in 1944. The First Session 
of the Conference, meeting in that year, before the Commission’s 
rensformation into a four-nation body in 1946, included on its 
agen a the subject of public works planning for the improvement 
of physical facilities in various services, including education. In 
this way the territorial representatives took note of the area’s in- 
adequate and overcrowded educational facilities and the great need 
or additional space and improvements in school buildings. The 
Conferences first session also initiated the attention given at suc- 
ceeding sessions to vocational education, by recommending that gov- 

ZT “ VO “ l '°“ l “ d fofocreJui. 

dustry '’k'* 1 workers re< l uired for future development of In- 
in ^T^i S “2 on ” f ^ Weet fodfo” Conferenre meeting early 
in 1946 sho rtly efter the Edition of the Netherlands andFreare 

“••sar Tzzszrjr- * - 

the Caribbean 
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to the Caribbean Commission, while not dealing with education 
as a specific agenda item, noted that “education is ap essential 
prerequisite to progress within the area. No matter what aspect 
of the area is being considered, the basic problem is how to bring 
greater knowledge to bear on it.” The Conference emphasized that 
“the fundamental need is for better primary and secondary edu- 
cation, together with a development of adult education, designed 
to strengthen the qualities of good citizenship and thereby to in- 
crease standards of production and * * * of living. ** 

The interest of We& Indian representatives in vocational and 
“practical” education, including home economics, continued to be 
manifested by their attention to these subjects at succeeding ses- 
sions of the West Indian Conference, as well as at several spe- 
cialized conferences sponsored by the Caribbean Commission, dur- 
ing the period 1948-52. Vocational and industrial training in its 
relation to accelerating the industrial development and the economic 
productivity of the area was included on the agenda of the Third 
Session of the West Indian Conference in 1948, and General Rural 
and Agricultural Education was an agenda subject at the Fourth 
Session held in 1950. In view of the area interest in home eco- 
nomics education, a specialized conference sponsored jointly by 
the Caribbean Commission and the United Nations Food and Agri- 
culture Organization, on Home Economics and Education in Nu- 
trition, was held at Trinidad in 1952. A major result of this con- 
ference was the assignment of a home economist to the Commis- 
sion by the FAO from 1953 to 1957. This specialist organized and 
conducted training courses, seminars, and workshops in home eco- 
nomics and home economics education in the various areas served 
by the Commission, and through wide travel in the Caribbean 
stimulated emphasis on home economics education both for adults 
and for children in regular school programs of instruction. 

The desire of the West ^Indian representatives to consider voca- 
tional educational problems of the area on a broader and more 
intensive basis was evidenced by a closing recommendation of the 
1950 session of the West Indian Conference that one of the major 
agenda items of the Fifth Session, to be held in 1952, should be a 
study of “Vocational Education in the Caribbean Area” in its 
various aspects, and that documentation for the conference should 
be prepared in advance in the form of papers on each aspect of voca- 
tional education. The result was that the Fifth Session of the 
West Indian Conference gave detailed consideration to different 
aspects of vofcational education. A series of useful papers was 
prepared as documentation for the Conference. Among the agenda 


» Caribbean Commission. Education to IM Cortot*** (Port-of-Spaln, Trinidad. IMS). 
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topics on which the Conference approved recommendations were the 
following: Guidance Services, Agricultural Training, Trade and 

ToaSlrT™^ 11110 ?’ A P prentlceshi P an d On-the-Job Training, and 
Teacher Training for Vocational Education. 

A further significant development of this session of the Confer- 
ence, which at previous sessions had demoted its attention in the 
educational field principally to vocational education, I the My 
mg of the groundwork for subsequent consideration of other edu- 
cational problems and needs in the area. The Fifth Session re 
iterated the views expressed by the Second Session in 1W<3 on the 
basic educational need of the area. It declared “that primary 
secondary, and adult education form an essential basis of the 7o- 
devel °P ment of Caribbean area,” and recom- 
Z:V Ed , UCAt l . ,0n ^L era,1 y »n relation to Communtiy 

S ', I,h Session <* West Indian 
Lonierence. Ihe Fifth Session also recommended that in |W 

a ration for the Sixth Session a technical conference on small Late 

farming, including the educational factors involved, be heir its 

re w*l t ° mcluded m the documentation for the Sixth Session 
With reference to adult education, the interest of the West In- 
dian delegates at the Fifth Session in this aspect of educati™ £. 

‘ udmg literacy training, was specifically evidenced by their recom- 
mendations that the Caribbean Commission (1) request UNESCO 
<o aa,,st aiw governments in these held, end 
O ' lote such education and to cooperate with UNESCO in 
efforts to this end. The concern of the delegates for thT^nerS 
held of education was further manifested by the recommendation 

°tudi e of C f,md re ”“’f l F ! fth S686i ° n that th<) Commission make a 
.. r 1,teniCy ’ aduIt ’ and community education in 

to the a Sirth n w ** th u r ,te ° f 1,6 made ava dable 

S h f® 88100 ° f ^ West Indian Conference. The Com- 
mission was also requested to explore the possibility of the terri 

ones obtaining technical and financial assistance from the various 
bilateral and multilateral sources of such assistance, in establish 

ZhlT 1 ''™* ‘ he P ro K run a recommended byte 

li f ° r reg J ing recommendations of the Fifth Session of the West 
Indian Conference initiated a period of intensified attention 
education by the Caribbean Commission and its auxiliary bodies. 

In preparing for the Conference’s Sixth Session the fWm; • 

■nad. certain of th. widest pe«bl. ^pe M^^TrTt 
^oon averted by th. Fifth Session, byapecifying that the Stoh 

eZlie dV ” 1 With ^ dacation Md in relation^to 

^omm and Community Development (the underlined word beinir 

aJded to the recommendation of the Fifth Session). To the a ,f 
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end, the theme of the technical conference on small-scale farming 
recommended by the Fifth Session as a preliminary to the Sixth 
Session, was expanded at the suggestion of the Caribbean Research 
Council to provide for fuller treatment of education at a joint con- 
ference on education and small-scale farming. On the invitation 
of the Commission, UNESCO acted as a co-sponsor of the technical 
conference, and a UNESCO consultant in education was assigned 
to the Commission for 9 months in 1954 to make the study of funda- 
mental, adult, literacy, and community education recommended by 
the West Indian Conference, and to assist in preparations for the 
joint, conference. 

The Joint Conference on Education and Small-Scale Farming 
was held at Trinidad in October 1954. Delegates from all the 
areas served by the Commission were represented, as were observers 
from several nonmember Governments, multilateral organizations, 
and educational institutions in the area. The documentation pre- ■ 
pared for the Joint Conference points out many of the educational 
problems and needs in the geographic area under consideration 
and indicates lines of thinking about these problems by educational 
specialists from its various territories. Included were papers on 
“The Need for Instructional Materials Related to the Caribbean 
Environment,” “The School in its Relation to the Community,” 
“Teacher Traiiftag in the Caribbean,” “Administration of Educa- 
tion in the Caribbean,” '‘Financing of Education in the Caribbean,” 
“Education in Relation to Growing Urbanization and Industriali- r 
zation,” “Community Education Including Adult Education,” and 
“Educational Research in the British Caribbean.” 

This documentation and the Report of the Joint Conference 
became, in turn, the basic documentation for the Sixth Session of 
the West Indian Conference in May 1955, which accepted, with 
minor modifications, most of the recommendations of the Joint 
Conference. Thus, the conclusions reached in the field of education 
at the two meetings were similar and supplemented those of the 
Fifth Session on Vocational Education as an identification of the 
educational problems and needs in the various territories of the 
area, as seen by their own representatives. The keynote of the 
two meetings on the role of education in the area was expressed in 
the view of the Joint Conference, and concurred in by the West 
Indian Conference, that “Education must be regarded not as an 
amenity to be afforded after the achievement of economic progress 
but as an essential and concomitant instrument of economic, social 
and political development” 4 To this end, the Sixth Session of the 
Conference regarded its deliberations as being concerned, in the 


4 Caribbean Commission, W««t Indian Confertnce. Bimth Bftion, 19$$, p. 79. 
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terms of the language of the agenda, with “the Adaptation of 
Education to the actual needs of the Area,” and indicated by its 

Z“e cTn^‘ m ‘ JOrity , 0f ite del ^ believe tZju- 

nLT 0ftnbbean unrelated to Caribbean conditions and 

nfically the Sixth Session, reflecting the views expressed in 
f le report of the Joint Conference of 1964, considered and ap 
proved re^mmendations which were concerned, among other thinJL 
with the following matters: (1) the fostering of group activitS 
m which pupils play a leading part, as a method o7 dvic 
tl0n ! f tJ f Production into both primary and secondary thZ 

Se oTISt^ka ”d T°T ; (8, ‘ he iam ^ i P^c^and 

r„rihL , d f readln « “ d instructional materials with 
mission of a cZ2g Hou* ^i^^ 

fme^^ 

[<>) recognition that teachers of agriculture be •?’ 

r trechcre; (7, the cooperation ol 

ppropriate private agencies in community development* tsi 
recount, on that the attainment of the major obireti TfSL’ ( ■' 
versal primary schooling should go side by side with such d! 
meat of other fonns of educating as ZoZJZZ p^Z 
dictates mid that in educational development there should L ? 
cooperation between education and other government demrtw, 
concerned with social and economic affaire^ iT^fd d .* P ^“ en, « 

— h rr ^ 

ems m the Caribbean in various wavs inrln^ • * 

Of a UNESCO consultant on edncaU™ 

mission to advise the Governments of the areTIn^K « 

General on educational matters and to assist in eettinv ”***'?' 
aforementioned Clearing Honsa of “f th * 

materials having Caribou r^ref^ <“ Z u^T' 
f* in view of the limited financial WreurTivritabTfte 

"° n8 ** >proTed ' « “•« «"-* *.t they were 
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priate, or not applicable to the situation in the/ Netherlands An- 
tilles. 

It should also be noted that both the Joint Conference of 1964 
and the Sixth Session of the West Indian Conference in 1956 recog- 
nized the significance for educational programs of popular attitudes 
towards agriculture, the principal occupation in the Caribbean area. 
The Joint Conference expressed the view that “a basic problem is 
the historically deep rooted aversion to agriculture as a means of 
livelihood,” and noted certain social and /economic reasons for 
this attitude. 8 The West Indian Conference^ while agreeing on the 
fact of the existence of this attitude, observed that the view of the 
Joint Conference required some qualification insofar as it referred 
to certain Caribbean areas, in that it “felt there was no aversion to 
agricultural occupations as such except insofar as peasant agricul- 
ture has for so long been associated with low standards of living.” 8 

The 1955 Session of the West Indian Conference remained, through 
1959, the most recent Caribbean Commission sponsored conference 
at which West Indian delegates voiced their views on the overall 
educational problems and needs of the area. Since 1955 there have 
continued to be mention and consideration of certain specialized edu- 
cational problems at various meetings of West Indian representa- 
tives. The 7th Session of the West Indian Conference in 1957 
considered, among other agenda items, the role of Education in 
the Cooperative Movement; and the Second Conference on Home 
Economics held at Trinidad in April 1958, which was again co- 
sponsored by the United Nations Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion, included home economics education and teacher training among 
the subjects considered. 

Other Education Activities 

Among the educational activities with which the Caribbean Com- 
mission has been associated must be mentioned the regionwide 
Caribbean Training Program of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico 
and the United States Government’s International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration. The Commission has assisted in the processing and 
selection of recipients of these training grants. This program has 
been of special interest because of the concern of West Indian Gov- 
ernments and leaders with vocational educational and training op- 
portunities. Designed specifically to afford such opportunities for 
citizens of the European affiliated Caribbean areas, the Caribbean 
Program was originated in 1950 as a separate part of a larger 
program of technical cooperation and training in Puerto Rico. 


• Caribbean Commlaalon, Education t» ike Caribbean, p. 05. 
a Caribbean Commlaalon, Weal Indian Conference, Bl&th Button, iff I, p. 70. 
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From 1950 through 1958 almost 800 persons from British, Nether- 
lands, and hrench Caribbean areas received training in Puerto Rico. 

lelds of specialization included trade and industrial education, 
vocational teacher training in agriculture, community education, 
ome_cs, CO ° P€ratlVes ’ 800181 work ’ P ublic health, and others. 
1959 a . new agreement extending and expanding the Puerto 
Rican training program as a whole, including the Caribbean Pro- 

S® Commonwealth of Puerto Rico 
he ICA. The Caribbean Training Program has thus helped 

to meet a need caused by a deficiency in vocational and specialized 
bfan a areil ^ training facillties in the European affiliated Carib- 

Activities of the Caribbean Commission Secretariat in educational 

XedT 6 Ai 955 , ° n 0f the West Indian Conference have 
reflected some of the interests in this field expressed at this and other 

meetings of West Indian leaders. From January 1957 to April 

fhf UNEStYl 8 a8S1 5 ned 10 th ® C a «bbean Commission Secretariat 
wL m CO p T recommended by the Sixth Session of the 

es Lidian Conference. He assisted in the establishment of a 

mT* W1 , thm th6 Commission for instructional materials 

I r. " re ! ev I ance and advi sed the Secretary-General and 
e Governments of the area on various educational problems. The 
Secretariat has also developed an extensive library of publications 
on various subject sj^cialties, including education, and is an official 
depositoiy for UNESCO publications. In 1958-59 it was prepar- 
ing a bibliography on education in the Caribbean, which waT to 
include sections on general education, instructional material, educa- 
lon serials, and annotations of laws dealing with education. 

In addition, the Secretariat was receiving an increasing number 

work 1 ^ T I ? ateFialS to h® ^ ^ 80110018 and adult ®xte: l 

work ^particularly in nutrition and health education, as well as 

for information on education in the area generally. It prepared a 

to? nf ° PP ° rtunUi “ f 01 ^ Study Abroad, and replied to inquiries 
infornmtion and guidance from students interested in this 
subject. The Secretariat’s Research Secretary, in charge of its Edu- 
0 "“ d I 101116 Gnomics work, provided consultative services 

L witWh^T^ ! he We8t Indiee F^ration in connec- 
wL j^a- h if terS Confawnoe on Social Development in the 
Iodl08 _ J* 1 ® same type of assistance was accorded the Gov- 
wnmen of Trinidad and Tobago, through service by the Research 

,t8 ^ ommitt f e on General Education inquiring into 

SStaRS ^ 0 »- and cur- 

Of particular note has been the attention given by the Commis- 
sion Secretariat to the matter of instructional materials related to 
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the Caribbean environment. In line with recommendations of the 
aforementioned 1964 and 1965 Conferences dealing with education, 
the Secretariat has devoted itself to studying instructional ma- 
terials produced in the Caribbean territories and elsewhere in fields 
where there is a dearth of textbooks, with a view to adapting or 
translating them for use in various Caribbean territories. For 
example, it translated into English and French and distributed for 
adult education purposes several publications on nutrition produced 
in Puerto Rico. It was also engaged in 1958—59 in producing and 
distributing, in cooperation with the United Nations Food and 
Agriculture Organization, a series of home economics booklets re- 
lated to the Caribbean environment for use in schools Mid adult 
education extension programs, as well as a group of health educa- 
tion booklets known as the “Healthy Living Series” designed for 
the same use, in cooperation with the World Health Organization 
and the Government of Barbados. The latter series was being pre- 
pared in large easy-to-read type in English, French, and Dutch. 
In 1958-59 the Secretariat was also compiling a list of instruc- 
tional materials with Caribbean relevance for use in schools and 
in adult education. 

It was noted in a Commission publication early in 1959 that 
there is now a considerable amount of instructional material related 
to the Caribbean in use in schools, and to a lesser extent in adult 
education, in British and Netherlands territories. Materials for use 
in the schools are chiefly in reading, geography, history, and arith- 
metic. Nevertheless, it was observed that much remains to be 
done in many aspects of this work. In this connection, the Com- 
mission-sponsored Conference of Government Information Officers 
held in Surinam in March 1959 recommended the preparation of a 
geography textbook for the Caribbean as a whole, and the Com- 
mission Secretariat as a preliminary step requested governments to 
supply information on geography textbooks in use in elementary 
schools in the area. 7 

In 1959 with the impending demise of the Caribbean Commission 
as organized, the future of regionwide consultation and cooperation 
in educational matters among the Caribbean areas retaining their 
affiliations with outside powers appeared to depend upon the ma- 
terialization of the projected plans for its successor organization 
and on whether and how they would decide to use it in such matters. 

t CommlMlon activate* In the matter of lnatrnctlonal material related to the Carib- 
bean la dlaenaaed In V. O. Alcala, Senearcb Secretary, Caribbean Commleelon, "Instruc- 
tional Material for Healthy Urine,” The CarllNon, IS: 84-S5, 44, February IMS. 
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CHAPTER III 

Governmental Structure and Policies Affecting Education 

rp HE MODERN PERIOD in education in the British Caribbean 
A may be said to have begun about 1940. During the preceding hun- 
dred years or so, from the completion of the emancipation of the slaves 
in 1838, educational facilities had remained extremely limited, and sub- 
stantial change or improvement was slow. There was no tradition 
of mass public education as the responsibility of the state, and 
education began largely as a function of religious bodies. 

♦ In the latter half of the 19th and the early 20th centuries the 
responsibility of the state in education gradually came to be recog- 
nized, and government education departments were established under 
British Crown Colony system. As each territory acquired a 
substantial degree of home 'rule, cabinet level Ministers of Educa- 
tion responsibl to territorial legislative bodies for educational policy 
were appointed. Execution of policy remained in the hands of a 
Director of Education or a Chief Education Officer and his staff in 
the respective territorial education departments. Since there was 
fco central government for the area as a whole, each territorial 
government developed, in a sense, its own educational system, so 
that today it may be said there are as many different systems as 
there are individual territories. Despite variations, however, basic 
features and common problems gave a unity to education through- 
out the area. Everywhere government funds were provided for 
education in two ways — through the establishment of government 
schools, and through financial contributions to certain denomina- 
tional and private schools which have become known as “grant- 
aided” schools. Generally speaking and with exceptions in certain 
territories, governments have established and operated a higher 
percentage of elementary than secondary schools. In both cate- 
gories, however, and particularly in secondary education, the per- 
centage of grant-aided denominational schools remains quite sub- 
stantial in most of the territories. In Trinidad and British Guiana 
with their diverse racial and cultural groupings these schools have 
included Hindu and Moslem institutions, as well as Catholic and 
various Protestant sectarian schools. In Jamaica there has been 
fm over 60 years a legal prohibition on the addition of any church 
school to the list of grant-aided elementary schools. 
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Thus, insofar as grant-aided schools were concerned, education 
was accepted as a partnership between religious bodies and gov- 
ernments. The former supplied many of the school buildings and 
administered the day to day operation of the schools; and the 
latter gradually assumed more and more of the responsibility for 
financing school operation and construction costs (sometimes up 
to 100 percent), set the general pattern and framework of sub- 
stantive and administrative policies and regulations, and provided 
for regular inspection and overall administration. It is for this 
reason and also because of the fact, particularly at the secondary 
level, of common examinations to measure achievement, that there 
is today no essential difference in programs and administration 
between government and aided schools in the same territory, and 
that for all practical purposes they may be regarded as parts of 
the same system. 

A principal handicap to educatior ’ ’ ’ ‘ the British 


affiliated areas generally, has long been the poverty of the region and 
the paucity of funds, public and private, for substantial educa- 
tional development. Until 1940 the prevailing practice with re- 
spect to the financing of education reflected the British Govern- 
ment’s view that social services for the benefit of the Caribbean 
territories should in the main be paid for out of the financial re- 
sources of the area. 1 In these circumstances, progress in the early 
years of the 20th century was slow. Population grew, but in the 
main the same schools, some nearly a hundred years old, continued 
to accommodate pupils* * 


In 1940 the British Parliament, acting on the recommendation of 
the West Indies Royal Commission of 1988, enacted the first United 
Kingdom Colonial Development and Welfare Act to assist colonial 
areas financially in their social services and economic development, 
including education. Although the Act applied to British colonial 
territories as a whole, special provision was made for financial aid 
to the British Wert Indies. Tins enactment and subsequent nimilar 
legislation has had far-reaching effects, not only by reason of an 
immediate increase in funds available for the indicated purposes, but 
also because it was accompanied by the establishment of the Wert 
Indies Development and. Welfare Organization with headquarters at 

1 British Information Sorricas. The Wut InStee: A Ketiou tm the Jfshtaf. P- 1C 

* Tor historical and fOMral Information on education In tha British Caribbean Terri- 
tories, tee UNESCO, "British Caribbaaa lain* sad tha lndtridaal Territorial snm- 
aariaa which follow In World Survey of Education, 11, Primary Education (Parts, IMS), 
p. 117S f. 


Caribbean, as has been mentioned 



European 


Development and Welfare Organisation 
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Barbados. The original function of this Organization was to super- 
vise the administration of the Act and allocate Development and 

Zd Th th l™' T deT a Com P troller f °r Development 

and Welfare in the West Indies. Up to March 31 1957 ln L 

mately &,850 000 had been allocated from Colonial Development 

and Welfare funds for educational purposes in the individual Brit- 

ish Oanbbean temtones and for areawide projects 

sudi as the University College of the West Indies, This repLS 

a little over one-tenth of the allocations for all purposes.* Addi- 

made f0r 1967-60 P"-^ "<»M bring the 
totai for all purples up to £37,500,000 by the latter date.* 

n^na ly intended^ as an agency for administering the distribu- 
tion of these Colonial Development and Welfare funds, the West 

k nd T “ d Organization soon ^tended ^ 

functions to include (a) assistance to the British Caribbean Gov- 

g °~ ° f 

assistant and advice to these Govemiien ts ; ^dT^the proriri™ 
of machmeiT for regional consultation and cooperation amon the 
British Caribbean territories in economic and £cial matted Z 
eluded among the various technical specialists attached to the Or- 

m0 on° n w^LT ° n f dviser 1116 Comptroller, who from 

1940 on, worked on a consultative and advisoiy basis with the 

ern tonal governments on education matters. He also became ex- 

f 8everal jr gionwide °* »nd m- 

stitutional officials concerned with education, including the Confer- 
ence of Dirwtors of Eduration and of Education (Mcers of the 
British Caribbean Territories, established in 1951 

The Development and Welfare Organization, with its emphasis 
on the r^ional approach to common problems, helped pave the way 

EZffiS n Feder ‘ tion - « d “ 

Comptroller of the Organization was named Commissioner for the 
Preparation of the Federal Organization. In the planning for 
ederation it was assumed that the new Federal Government^ould 
become the channel for the administration of Colonial Development 

® d W ®. lfare . fu t nd8 “ d ^ir distribution to Territories withfn the 
federation, including monies for educational purposes. The Gov 
~ Kingdom gave a-nL^t 

nr'!" W ° dd ““il Fede™ 

none attainment of independence within the Commonwealth It 

,u ,b ° lu » umed ^t the Federal Government would carry on the 

JS^rrsrJii - «. « w ,*** 

1HI|. Mm Uk in <D * ,M Co. I 0«W. 

«BHtkh IX.™Uo. B.rO«a r». w«. m». i 
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advisory and consultative regional services previously provided by 
the West Indies Colonial Development and Welfare Organization, 
including those in education. On this basis, plans were made and 
carried out for the Organization to wind up its activities and 
terminate its existence when the Federation came into being, early 
in 1058. 

Th« Watt Indict Federation 

Under the Constitution of the West Indies Federation, govern 
mental responsibility for education remains primarily a function of 
the individual Territories. In non-Federation members British Gui- 
ana and British Honduras, responsibility is exclusively a territorial 
function, subject to cooperative arrangements in regional educa- 
tional undertakings, such as the University College of the West 
Indies (ITCWI) and the Eastern Caribbean Farm Institute. In 
the Federation, the Federal Government has only those powers and 
functions which are specifically granted it or which may be regarded 
as incidental to those so granted. They are specifically included 
either on the so-called Exclusive Legislative List of functions to 
be exercised solely by the Federal Government, or on the Concur- 
rent Legislative List of functions which may be exercised by either 
the Federal or the Territorial Governments. The only educational 
function over which the Federal Government is given exclusive con- 
trol is the University College of the West Indies (Paragraph 17 of 
the Exclusive Legislative List). The Concurrent Legislative List 
provides for two types of educational services over which the Fed- 
eral Government and the Territorial Governments may exercise juris- 
diction: (1) under Paragraph 33, professional, technological, and 
agricultural education, training, and studies, subject to the exclusive 
control of the Federal Government over the UCWI, and (2) under 
Paragraph 32, Student Services, i.e., financial and other assistance 
for persons receiving university education, or education or training 
of the type referred to in Paragraph 33. 

It is thus clear that the Federal Government has the authority to 
develop programs of the nature indicated, both inside and outside the 
UCWI, as well as exclusive authority for latter institution. How 
this authority will be exercised remains to be developed, but there 
were indications in 1958 and 1959 that the Federal Government, 
and the Territorial Governments as well, hoped to move ahead in 
these fields in cooperation with such outside sources of support as 
the United Kingdom Government’s Colonial Development and Wel- 
fare resources, United Nations agencies, the United States Govern- 
ment’s International Cooperation Administration, and private Foun- 
dations. In June 1959, technical assistance agreements were signed 
between the West Indies Federal Government and the International 
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Cooperation Administration providing the basis for cooperation in 
several fields, including certain aspects of industrial arts, commer- 
cial, and technical education. 

Another development in the role of the Federal Government in 
Education has been the appointment of a federal Education Ad- 
visor. Strong support for the plan to have the Federal Govern- 
ment assume responsibility for advisory and consultative region* 
«’ide services in education was expressed by Territorial Directors of 
Education, Education Officers, and others concerned with education, 
w lien they met at the Itegional Conference on the Training of Teach- 
ers in the British Caribbean in 1957. This Conference, the last re- 
gional meeting in the field of education before theiiirth of the 
Federation, recommended 

* * * tkat the Federal Government should coDtlDue and expand the ad- 
visory aervlee* now made available by the Development and Welfare Or- 
ganisation, and that In addition to a Chief Education Adviser and an 
Adviser on Technical Education, a woman Adviser especially concerned 
with the education of women aDd girls should be appointed. 5 

Tho Conference also took the view with respect to various fields of 
education generally, and specifically in teacher training, that a re- 
gional outlook should prevail and various problems should be ap- 
proached from a regional point of view. More will be included 
about the application of this principle to various types and levels 
of education in the British territories. 

As had been anticipated and planned, the position of Federal 
Education Adviser was established and placed in the Ministry of 
Labour and Social Affairs when the Federation camo into being 
early in 1958. Named as the first incumbent was the then Director 
of Education of Jamaica. The position of Adviser on Technical 
Education in the Office of the federal Education Adviser was also 
established, indicating the importance attached to this phase of 
education. The development of the specific functions and role of the 
Federal Education Adviser was one of the problems facing the 
federal Government in 1958—69. There is no specific provision in 
the federal Constitution for the position or its functions. There 
was genera] feeling that the substance of the position would be 
something which to a considerable extent would fall to the Adviser 
himself to work out after consultations with the Territorial Educa- 
tion Departments, taking into account the limited official functions 
of the Federal Government in Education. It was anticipated that 
his role vis-a-vis these Departments would be one of furnishing ad- 

» Development anil Welfare In the Weet Indies, Bulletin No. 80, Report of the Regional 
Conference ea the Treintnp of Teach err to the Britloh Caribbean, ISth Jmne-Sth Julp 

I»t7 (Barbados. 1057), p. 80 (referred to hereafter sa Teacher Training Conference 
Report). % « 
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risory and consultative leadership, as had been that of the Develop- 
ment and Welfare Organisation’s Education Adviser. Some sugges- 
tions as to specific functions he might undertake were made at the 
aforementioned Regional Conference on Teacher Training, and these 
will be referred to as various aspects of British West Indian educa- 
tion are discussed. 


Education Development Plans 

As noted in Chapter I, Governments of British Caribbean terri- 
tories are attempting to meet educational problems and needs by 
formulating and carrying out educational development plana Most 
of the territories have such plans, usually as a part of larger pro- 
grams for economic development. These programs in general give 
a high place to education and are strongly supported by Colonial 
Development and Welfare Funds. In most territories current plans 
are continuations with modifications of ones initiated after World 
War n. 

Thus, Jamaica launched a general 10- Year Development Plan in 
1945, followed by a new 5-Year Plan in 1955 based on a survey mad* 
by the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development. 
This Plan was expanded in 1957 into a 10-Year ( 1 967—07 ) National 
Long-Term Plan for Jamaica, which specifies in some detail the 
need and program for educational development. In conformity with 
this plan, some 15 percent of the Jamaican Government’s funds — the 
second highest percentage in the Budget— were assigned to education 
in 1958. Since Jamaica is the largest and most populous Territory 
within the West Indies Federation, and its problems and needs, 
while by no means identical with those of the other Territories, are 
similar to those of other West Indian Territories generally, the 
rationale and summary of the objectives of its 10-year education plan 
are of some interest. Pertinent paragraphs of the Plan read as 
follows: 

Unless some attempt Is made to train Jamaicans at all levels, economic 
development may be bogged down by lack of skilled personnel. A mini- 
mum of literacy and basic knowledge is essential if there is to be easy 
communication between officials and farmers, between producers and their 
customers, and 'if science is to be applied to the land or to Industry even 
In a small way. For this reason a major part of the Long-Term Devel- 
opment Plan is the provision of at least five year's primary education for 
every child. Having established this basis all the other forma of con- 
tinued education become more useful, and If every Jamaican child has a 
minimum chance there is a greater Likelihood that the cream of the island’s 
youth, irrespective of birth, will be available for the higher educational 
opportunities. 

There is to be compulsory primary education for all children aged 7-11 
years. Aa a result of this it Is hoped that the sections of the community 
from which pupils to secondary schools are enrolled will be considerably 
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widened. Within the plan period the aim la to provide free secondary 
education for at le&et 60% of the enrolment which la to be rapidly ex- 
panded from the present 10,000 to around 26,000. * 

There will be several streams of elementary and secondary education 

academic, technical, agricultural — to fit the needs of children of different 
levels of ability and with different professional Inclinations. To meet 
these needs the Government will tram more teachers, provide more school 
accommodation and will Institute a programme of labour training so as to 
equip the labour force with aklila which are necessary both to make 
Jamaica an attractive labour market, and to service the development 
plana All these needs are provided for and correlated In the Plan in 
addition to a generous addition to the scholarship provisions both at the 
secondary, teacher training and University levels. 

Considerably Increased facilities for training will be made available 
through the Trade Schools, the Apprenticeship Scheme and the Technical 
College, while the Post-Primary section of the Elementary Schools will 
emphasise vocational training. There is also provision tor more training 
In industry, and on the Job, and for example special plant* are proposed 
for training hotel employees In collaboration with the botef Industry.* 

* • • • . 

The spread of literacy and basic general education through the {afore- 
mentioned) programme • • • will provide the vehicle for greater social, 
political and cultural awareness at all levels of society. This formal edu- 
cational programme will be reinforced by the work of the various Soda) 
Welfare Services, with programmes for' civic and cultural education, and 
for training in group participation, among adults In the backward areas. 

The Education proposals allied to the Agriculture proposals form the 
core of the Plan. To provide an opportunity for every Jamaican child 
to have flte years of elementary schooling Is s major revolution in edu- 
cational policy. From this decision flow many others which accept the 
need for a greater supply of teachers, a greater demand for secondary and 
higher education, which when met will In Itself increase the supply of 
teachers, and the need to meet technical and vocational demands to s 
greater extent than heretofore.* 

Otiier territories have similar Plans. Thus, the Government of 
Trinidad and Tobago initiated a general 5-Year Development Pro- 
gram in 1951 and began a second 5-Year Program for the period 
1958-1962,. inclusive. With respect to education the Program states : 

Increasing political Independence postulates a literate and informed 
people; economic aspirations demand skills and abilities in the industrial 
and agricultural worker. The education system of the country will be 
reviewed and remodelled towards the achievement of these ends 1 

The specific aims of the Government in the 5-year period of the 
Program are listed as follows: 

(1) To provide adequate facilities for the basic education of children and 


, *® 0T * rn *“ t of Jamaica, A FsIImmI Pirn* for J (miMm, IIIMT ( Klnjrton, Jamaica. 
1907 ), 1 
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(2) To provide additional facilities for technical education 

(8) To increase the number of secondary school places and the number of 
awards for free tuition as the first step towards the ultimate goal of 
free secondary education 

(4) To provide additional scholarships for study at University level to 
persons with sufficient ability to qualify for the professions and for 
key posts in the Government Service. In order to Implement the pol- 
icy of Ailing posts In the Oivll Service and private Industry with 
suitable local candidates 

(5) To intensify the local training of Civil Servants and to ensure full 
efficiency In the administrative arm of Government 

(6) To provide facilities for the training up to Government standards of a 
greater number of people 

(7) To increase the information available to the public by Intensifying 
adult education and full use of Government Broadcasting time.* 

Likewise, Barbados initiated in 1955 a 5- Year Development Pro- 
gram, including provision for educational development, and ex- 
tended it in 1957 to 1962. British Guiana, a non-Federation terri- 
tory, included in its 10-Year Development Program for 1946-56 
substantial allocations for education. Modifications and extension 
of this Program into a new 5- Year Development Program for 1956- 
60, inclusive, took place after the visit of an International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development Mission in 1953-54. In its educa- 
tion aspects the British Guiana plan has emphasized expansion of 
physical facilities to meet increasing enrollments and replacement 
needs. With respect to the British Guiana education budget gen- 
erally, there is the same upward trend in the matter of percentage 
of total funds devoted to education in Jamaica and that which exists 
elsewhere in British Caribbean territories. In the 3-year period 
1954-57, the percentage of total government revenues devoted to 
education rose from 10.7 percent to 13.6 percent. More of the ter- 
ritory’s funds were spent on education in the latter year than on 
any other function except medical services.* 


• British Guiana Education Department, TriennM Report, mimeo., p. 7-8. 


CHAPTERIIV 

/ 

Elementary and Secondary Education 

p RIMAK Y, or elementary, education on the one hand and secondary 

Lit^r the oth " historically been regarded in the 

British Caribbean areas as two different and unrelated types and 
systems of education. Students have not progressed more or less 
from the .elementary to the secondary schools. “Sec- 
“ be6 “ acad6mic »J“«>tion for which one might 
- " “ sfter ,bout 6 years of elementary schooling. Those not 

“ nti " U6 ** ■»■»> «>““tion in eleoZta^ 
Thus ’ , m “>-1) 'adolescence some students might be attending 
wedemic secondary schools and a larger number elementary system 
sch ‘» k O' 1 * trend m modern educational thinking and practice 

^ the birth of a nSLZp Tt 
17 edu “ ti “ - a •“““■»« p^ of 

Elementary Level 

The terms “primary” and “elementary” education hare been used 

“ U “ British Caribbean. Whichever 
term is used, it usually refers broadly to general education which is 

* 48 0ppo<Kd 40 “ “advanced,” level, and is given 

at one of the regular primary or elementary system schools, and not 

l?J!J de,mC 86COnd \ r7 “ h0 ° I - Such aducation haa generally been 

the y“ re hom «ge » or 6 to 14 or 15, though 
“T “ ^ 3C . 9 are oWer due to tetardation or other 

a^mbLe™ ‘.“"“i? 1 t “* k ? n “ ““t territories has been that unless 
a student wins atplaoe” in an academic secondary school, or goes 

rnto «,me plmse of “technical,” or vocational, education, foS 
has if *“ J CO ? p 6ted “ * prunary or elementary school. This 
T? ‘ b0al 8 ycara of achooling in most territories. In 

intermli;.? 8 P™*^ “ lso included in 1956 eight so-called 

intermediate schools, which extended it to 11 or more years. These 

tion i, 1 i*wi*iaj 1 from age 5 to 18, and continue educa* 

'2w° T J Q hmit ^ D i mber ° f 8tudents from 2 to 4 years beyond the 
combined 9 year* of pre-primary and primary education given in 
the usual primary school in Trinidad. * 

In recent years there has been a tendency toward reorganization 
schools m the traditional primary or elementary system into 
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departments known as infant (ages 6-6), junior or primary (ages 
7-U), and senior or post-primary (ages 12 to 14 or 15). There are 
the beginnings of a trend for the last of these to be established in 
separate schools. They are regarded by some as the equivalent of 
the secondary modem school in England, and as the means of giving 
a combined academic and “practical,” 8-year, post-primary educa- 
on. In some quarters and in certain areas, such as Barbados, post- 
pnmary education for the 12 to 14 or 15 age bracket has come to be 
regarded, therefore, as secondary education, particularly when it is 
imparted in separate schools. There will be further discussion when 
secondary level education is considered. Because the term “primary” 
is coming to refer in some cases to one department within a school 
the term “elementary” will be used in referring to education for 
Uie 5 to 14 or 15, or older, age bracket in the same schools. In the 
British Canbbean area itself, the term “primary and all-age schools” 

# is also used in the same context. 

Enrelmeait Intiwm 

n T?*® fundamental problem of elementary education in the British 
Caribbean is that of remedying an already existing deficiency in 
buildings, books and equipment, and teaching staff, in a situation 
in which lt “ difficult to make headway because the numbers of 
children reaching school age are increasing so rapidly. Thus, the 
Government of British Guiana stated in 1957 that there was an in- 
cre f * °* ; 0 ?° P u Pik “ its primary (elementary) school enrollment 
each year. It noted that “the increase in school population has re- 
sulted in severe overcrowding and this, with a shortage of ade- 
quattely quaUfied staff, has adversely affected the organization and 
work of schools.” 1 The estimated absolute and percentage increases 
m fte 5 to i4 age bracket between 1946 and 1961 in the British 
Caribbean areas were noted in Chapter I. Further light on the 
magnitude of the problem is shown by estimates of this trend pro- 
jected to 1970, as prepared by the Vital Statistics Adviser to the 
West Indies Development and Welfare Organization, for the afore- 
mentioned 1957 Regional Conference on the Training of Teachers. 
Three <3 fferent estimates, each based on a different set of assump- 
tions, were made. The lowest of these projected a population in- 
5 to 14 age group between 1955 and 1970 from 844,500 
to 1,273,700, or 50.9 percent, for the region as a whole. Other recent 
figures show that close to 25 percent of the total population in the 
area is in this age bracket. 

same Conference, other figures were presented showing 
percentages of children of elementary school age not enrolled in 
school in th e different territories. These varied from 2 percent in 


iBrltlak Galana Education Department, op. eit., p. P-io. 
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Barbados, Antigua, and Montserrat, to 10 percent in British Guiana, 
12 percent m Tnntdad, 16-80 percent in Jamaica snd 80 percent in 
Dominica. The higher nonenrollment ratios in some of the terri- 
tories is generally attributed to an insufficiency of achools in view 
of the compulsory attendance lam in moat of them. Barbados, 
which with two other territories had the lowest nonenrollment ratio!, 
has no compulsory attendance law. Viewed historically, the non- 

S U ? e p n,t '° “ ”?* th# ‘or"'""** has decreased since the 
1980's For comparative purposes it may be observed that in the 
neighboring republic, of Latin America generally, the overall non- 
enrollment ratio la estimated to be in the neighborhood of 40-60 
percent, with some of the Caribbean area republics having a higher 
™n»rollm«mt rario than this. The relatively favorable pooitionof 

the British Caribbean area, with similar economic and other condi- 
tions, is noteworthy. 

The matter of actual attendance is another problem. Although 
figures are generally lacking showing the ratio of average attendance 
to total enrollment, it is known in some territories that there is 
frequently a considerable discrepancy between the two, especially 
m rural areas. Thus, in a number of territories it is recognized 
that there is a particularly noticeable number of absences at toe be- 
ginning and the end of the school week. Chronic tardiness, or 
drifting into school up to an hour late, is still another problem. 

BvMtif Programs 

Insofar as the shortage of classroom space is concerned, intensified 
school building and expansion programs have been underway in 
most territories since toe 1940’s, with toe assistance of Colonial 
Development and Welfare funds. The various Development Plans 
already noted look to a further reduction in the shortage of cla®- 
room space and a relieving of overcrowded conditions. For example, 
it is the objective of the Plana of both Jamaica and Trinidad to 

Cntfr' P !^ f* 111 chiW "“ * elementary school age. 

In British Guiana toe major emphasis in educational programs* 

recen t years has been on school construc tion. 

The magnitude of the problem of school facilities is evident when 
it is reahzed^that the traditional elementary school building in the 
ntiah Caribbean has been the large hall, perhaps 120 ty 80 feet 

< J mennoni > offcen n*ed as a place of worship on Sundays and a 
meeting center on workday evenings. The building With separate 
cUssroomais the exception rather than the rule, and even separation 
of classes by movable partitions or blackboards is not universal The 
vast major ity of elementary schools are rural schools and have an 

^*For racant atatlatlca on tbit point n. UNSSCO, “British CarltbaaB Bagh*," ate. 
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enrollment of 200 or more, resulting not infrequently in as many as 
500 children, divided into a number of classes, being accommodated 
in one large room. The one- or two-teacher school is not common 
in the British Caribbean areas. 

The trend in school construction is to have new buildings with 
separate classrooms and corridors, and to replace existing buildings 
where possible with new-type facilities. However, in view of ever- 
increasing enrollment and limited construction funds, existing build- 
ings of the old type continue in use. The 1957 Regional Conference 
on Teacher Training took cognizance of this situation by recommend- 
ing that “each class should, wherever possible, be given a separate 
classroom.” * 

The problem of adequate teaching staff, quantitatively and quali- 
tatively, for the mushrooming school age population is, of course, 
acute, and is regarded by many as having a higher priority for its 
solution than that of additional and improved space facilities. 
Trends in teacher training are discussed elsewhere in this bulletin. 
The gravity of the teacher shortage from the quantitative point of 
view is indicated by the fact that the 1957 Regional Conference on 
Teacher Training saw fit to include among its recommendations one 
to the effect that “Governments should work towards the principle 
that no class-room should contain more than 50 pupils.”* While 
the average pupil-teacher ratio in most territories does not exceed 
this figure and in some cases is less, it happens not infrequently 
that there are class groups in which there are 60, 70, or 80 pupils 
per teacher. 1 

Adaptation to Local Environment 

Another trend in elementary education has been a recognition of 
the need for an increase in the supply books and teaching materials 
generally, and specifically for books and materials having relevance 
to the local environment. The 1957 Teacher Training Conference 
took note of the lack of textbooks in the British Caribbean and the 
unsuitability to the region of many of those available. It regarded 
improvement “as depending on both spending more money on books 
and also producing more suitable books within the region.” * * 4 It 
observed that in Jamaica a Production Unit for Educational Publi- 
cations had recently been established and had begun to produce books 
suitable for children of the 7 to 12 age group. With the assistance 
of a UNESCO specialist this work was subsequently expanded also 
to include books for other age levels and general reading interests 
beyond immediate educational needs.* The fact that progress is 

* Teacher Training Conference Report, p. 35. 

4 Ibid,, p. 36. 

4 8m UVM800 Houm News, Vol. II, No. 25, Dec. 31, 1053, p. 5. 
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being made in regard to books with relevance to the local environ- 
ment, as well as the relatively favorable position of the British 
Caribbean in this respect, was observed in our discussion of this need 
in the European Caribbean areas generally. 

The 1957 Teacher Training Conference also noted the advantages 
of a regional approach to problems of textbooks in the British 
Caribbean as a whole. In view of the fact that the respective terri- 
tories had little idea of what each was doing in this field and that 
exchange of information on books and educational matters in general 
was becoming more and more necessary, it endorsed a recommenda- 
tion that the Federal Government, through the Federal Information 
Officer, and in consultation with the Federal Education Adviser, 
develop an agency to coordinate and supply information on educa- 
tional matters with special reference to school books. 4 

In the related matter of adapting and broadening the curriculum 
of elementary schools to the local environment and local needs and 
giving it a practical bent, some progress has been made. Though 
there is in general no basic distinction between urban and rural 
elementary schools, home gardening, rural science, handicrafts, 
manual arts, and home economics have been added to school pro- 
grams in some instances. A basic problem is the lack of training 
for teachers in these subjects. More will be said on this general 
matter in the discussions of technical and agricultural education 
and teacher training. 

Secondary Level 

As indicated, elementary and secondary education have tradition- 
ally been regarded as two distinct branches of education and have 
been organized and administered as such, with little if any articula- 
tion between them. Secondary education has been “Grammar 
School,” or academic, education. It has not usually been thought of 
in the broad sense of secondary level education regardless of subject 
or curriculum bias. A selected group of pupils have been siphoned 
from the elementary schools at about age 11 to 12 through the so- 
called “11 plus” examinations. Many if not most of those who have 
entered the traditional type of secondary school at this age have 
been scholarship holders. Those not successful in the “exhibitions,” 
or scholarship examinations, and those not entering some form of 
vocational education, may continue and terminate their education in 
the elementary or post-primary schools. Or, if space is available 
and they can qualify, they may be accepted in secondary schools as 
non-scholarship holders at that or some later point. In the recent 
past, probably not more than 10 to 15 percent of the total secondary 
school age group in the most favorably situated territories, and 


• Teacher Training Conference Report, p. 37. 
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considerably less in most, have attended the traditional secondary 
schools. The tendency is for the percentage to increase as Govern- 
ments add to the number of “free places” and to facilities for sec- 
ondary education. 

Thus, qualifying examinations, other procedures, and the existence 
of tuition fees have been factors in the selection of students for 
academic secondary education. Even when a “free place” is won, 
it has been difficult for many parents to afford the other expenses of 
financing a child through the completion of secondary education. 
It is for this reason, including the fact that secondary education has 
almost invariably been urban education and has sometimes entailed 
the necessity of living away from home for those in the larger terri- 
tories such as Jamaica, that there are the beginnings of a trend to 
have government scholarships include funds for these additional 
expenses where necessary. 

The objective of academic secondary schools has traditionally been 
preparation for one or more of the British system certificate exami- 
nations, generally regarded as measuring the level arid nalyre of 
secondary school achievement Usually these have been the exami- 
nations for the Cambridge Oversea School Certificate and Higher 
School Certificate, or more recently in some British West Indian 
territories the General Certificate of Education at both Ordinary 
and Advanced Levels. Achievement on these examinations been 
the prime factor in considering eligibility for entrance into British 
universities and the University College of the West Indies. More 
will be said about these examinations and certificates later in this 
Chapter. 


Im dm in i and Growth 

Despite the long existing gap between elementary and secondary 
education, there are, as previously noted, the beginnings of a trend 
to break down this rigid division and to regard than as a two-stage 
organization of education below the higher education level Thus, 
a recent policy statement of the Government of British Guiana indi- 
cates that it regards education as a continuous process in two stages 
—primary and secondary. 1 Most long-range planning for education 
in the area is on the baas that elementary and secondary education 
are parts of the same process. The 10-Year National Development 
Plan for Jamaica proceeds on the assumption that the “ideal and 
theoretically perfect system” envisages “free education for all chil- 
dren between the ages of 0 and 17 'years” in one integrated process 
and system. While it realises that this goal will be impossible of 


' Lata. Sir 8 top bon, Comptroller for DnSopMtt ul Welfare In the Weat Indies, 
Development end Welfare in the Weet Indiei, lttl (United Kingdom Colonial Oflteo. UN), 
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achievement for some time to come, its long-range program of pre- 
university education is organized under the four broad headings of 
Infant Education (ages 6-6) ; Primary Education (ages 7-11) ; Post- 
Primary Education (age 11 and over); and Further Education 
(various forms of community education for adults and adolescents). 
The educational planning of other territories is based on similar 
assumptions and includes similar organizational patterns, although 
pthere are, of course, differences from territory to territory.* * 

’The principal dynamics in this process, are the urgent necessity 
and the popular demand for expansion of secondary educational 
facilities. In the words of Dr. Richard D’Aeth, formerly Professor 
of Education at the University College of the West Indies, 

• • • the tremendous political and social chances now taking place are 
producing a fast growing demand for secondary education not only In 
levels of the community that can afford fees, bnt also from children at 
elementary schools who seek the hallmark and ^ better opportunity for 
advancement that secondary education offers. Education continues to 
provide the main ladder of social mobility; and the rising tide of con- 
sciousness is matched by the Increasing need for people with secondary 
education, if present and future plans for economic development are to 
be effective.* 

The demand for academic secondary education is rising much faster, 
however, than facilities can be expanded. Statistically the chance 
of being able to attend the popularly preferred secondary grammar 
school is small. This is so despite the trend, under strong public 
pressure, toward more scholarships and more government and grant- 
aided secondary schools to enable children to make this switch from 
elementary schools at the age of 11 to 12. 

Developing patterns of poet-primary or secondary education pro- 
vide, therefore, for additional and varied types of schools and pro- 
grams, and for closer relationships between elementary and secondary 
level schools. In Jamaica, for example, in confonnity with the long- 
range plan of pre-university education previously outlined, the de- 
veloping pattern of poet-primary education includes three main types 
of schools: (a) Secondary schools of the traditional academic type; 
(b) other post-primary schools, or poet-primary departments at- 
tached or specially related to all-age elementary schools; and (c) 
Secondary Technical and Vocational Schools and Training Centres. 
Other territories exhibit in the main, the same general division of 
types of schools in their planning. The programs of 
secondary schools have already been referred to and more will be 
said about them in the next section. Secondary technical education 
is also discussed elsewhere. 


• A FiNomI Pimm for J mmmicm, p. &S-39. 

* Tmcbmr Training Coatmaea Report, p, 62 . 
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With respect to educational facilities falling into category (&) 
above, these are usually designed to give a combined academic and 
“practical” education to the 12 to 15 age bracket on a nonsglective 
basis. In addition to provision for education for this age grouping 
in all-age elementary schools, in 1959 Jamaica’s separate “Senior 
Primary Schools” and Trinidad’s planned “Central” and secondary 
modem schools fell into this pattern. For approximately the same 
age level, Barbados had in 1958-59 four secondary modern schools 
and Antigua a similar type institution (called, however, a post- 
primary school), in which academic and “practical” subjects, includ- 
ing home economics, woodwork, metal work, and home gardening, 
are combined in the curriculum. 

It appears that there may be the beginning of a trend for the 
secondary modem type of school to prepare certain students for the 
examinations for the Oversea School Certificate or General Certifi- 
cate of Education (Ordinary Level), as is already happening, for 
example, in Antigua. Some specialists have expressed the view that 
the establishment of such a trend would be a mistake and would 
destroy the distinctive purpose of the secondary modem school as 
an institution for those of moderate ability. While there is growing 
support for this and similar types of schools among certain educa- 
tional and other leaders, there are some who object to them and to 
the name “secondary modem schools.” These include both the edu- 
cational traditionalists who favor secondary academic education, 
and laymen and parents who believe this type of school has less 
prestige and does not lead to the best white-collar positions. 

Curriculum Trends in Academic Schools 

As given in secondary grammar schools, academic education itself 
shows evidences of a modernizing trend in respect to curriculum, 
teaching materials, and examinations. In most such secondary 
schools, there are now two or more principal programs of study, 
including a “classical” program and a “modem” program emphasiz- 
ing science, mathematics, and modem languages. The “modernizing” 
trend, including also some “practical” subjects, is evident every- 
where, though in some territories it has not proceeded as far as in 
others, and there $rfe secondary school educators, as well as parents, 
who believe tjiere is no substitute for a “classical” education of 
English language and literature, Latin or Greek, French, English 
history, Scripture, and traditional mathematics. Governments and 
government officials concerned with education are among those inter- 
ested in the modernizing trend and, generally speaking, favor more 
utilitarian subjects. 
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As regards specific subjects, Spanish has been added to the cur- 
riculum in many secondary schools, particularly in those territories 
where for reasons of commerce, industry, and travel, contact with 
the nearby Spanish-speaking areas has been established. For ex- 
ample, in Jamaica Spanish has largely replaced French as a modem 
language for study. 10 In Antigua with fewer direct contacts with 
Spanish-speaking neighbors and also a lack of teachers of this lan- 
guage, Spanish was not offered in 1958-69 at the two principal 
secondary grammar schools, for boys and girls, respectively. In. 
Trinidad both Spanish and French are being taught. It was the 
sense of the First Conference of Heads of Secondary Schools in the 
British Caribbean (also attended by territorial Directors of Educa- 
tion and Education Officers), which was held at the University Col- 
lege of the West Indies in 1956, that 

* * * It would be a pity to eliminate one of theee languages In favour of 
the other In the British West Indies. Those who give more stress to the 
common French-Engllsh heritage and modern literary and artistic values 
will favour French. Those 'who look more at the practical side and to 
the New World will prefer 8panlsh. The ideal la to teach both • • *. u 

A further broadening of the secondary curriculum to make it more 
responsive to modem and West Indian interests and needs is the 
addition of West Indian history and geography to courses in some 
secondary schools. Again, a principal difficulty here has been a lack 
of suitable textbooks and teachers with a good knowledge of the 
subject. It was recognized at the 1955 Conference on Secondary 
Education that this would take some time to overcome, and 3 years 
later, despite general 's wareness of this situation, the need remained. 
The 1955 Conference observed it was symptomatic of the situation 
that the secondary school which had been teaching West Indian 
history the longest had recently given it up. 1 * It might be expected 
that the birth of British West Indian Federation and the movement 
toward commonwealth status would have important results for the 
teaching of West Indian social studies generally. 

Offerings and facilities in science subjects are increasing in sec- 
ondary schools, though instruction is handicapped in many schools 
by a lack of adequately trained teachers and equipped laboratories, 
despite the large and increasing demands for professional personnel 
requiring training. An American Fulbright program grantee was 
welcomed as a science teacher at the Antigua Secondary Gra mm a r 
School in a recent year. It was especially emphasized at the afore- 
mentioned 1955 Conference of Secondary School Heads that physics, 

* Jamaica Education Department, Annual Report, m|, p. 4. 

UH, E. I D'Aeth, Secondary Schools 4a the Brltioh Caribbean (London: Lon^mana, 
Green k Co., 1956), p. 100. 

i* Ibid., p . 90-91. 
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one of the most recent subjects to be added to the curriculum in the 
British ^ est Indies, should be taught more widely in secondary 
schools. In some cases arrangements are made for schools without 
laboratory and teaching facilities for science subjects to use such 
facilities at other schools. Thus, students from the Girls’ Grammar 
School at Antigua take science subjects at the territory’s secondary 
school for boys. 

There are also the beginnings of instruction in a few secondary 
schools in Jamaica and elsewhere in the area in agricultural science, 
a subject offered on the certificate examinations. In addition, some 
educators and some of those concerned with the development of the 
area have encouraged not only the introduction of agricultural 
science, but also the teaching of science generally, in its special rela- I 
tion to its rural and agricultural aspects. 1 * Here, as in other special- 
ized subjects of the “modem” or “practical” curriculum, a principal 
problem is the acute shortage of qualified teachers. ! 

There has also been the introduction in a few academic secondary 
schools of a technical element into the regular curriculum. This has 
taken place, for example, in certain of the secondary schools in 
Barbados and British Guiana, where some of the students attend the 
respective local Technical Institutes to take subjects such as mechani- 
cal drawing, machine shop, woodwork, metal work, and in some cases 
science where this is not offered in the secondary school These sub- 
jects can then be offered on the General Certificate of Education ! 
examinations. Such oourses are most likely to be taken in oon j unc- j 

tion with a “modem” or scientific biased program in the secondary 
school, often by those who are thinking of going on to some form of 
higher technical education. The Development Programs of Jamaica j 
and Trinidad also look to the eventual establishment of a te chni cal 
“stream” in academic secondary schools. | 

Likewise for girls, some academic secondary schools have intro- ! 

duced home economics and commercial subjects into the curriculum. j 

The matter of adapting the secondary school curriculum to special 
needs of girls received attention at the 1955 Conference on Secondary J 
Education, in view of the fact that about as many girls as boys 
attend secondary schools in most territories. The discussion revealed 
a pressing need and agreement on the desirability of more teaching 
in home economics in its broadest sense, and considerable progress 
has been made since then. With respect to the further introduction 
of commercial subjects into the curriculum, opinions were divided, 
despite (or perhaps because of) the fact that the majority of girls 
from secondary schools now seek and find employment in business 
offices. 

**Luke, op. cit., p. 54-55. 
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Developments both in the traditional secondary schools and in new 
forms of post-primary education are indicative of the beginnings of 
the application of the concept of “bilateral” or “comprehensive” 
pehools. A “bilateral” school was defined in the last West Indies 
Colonial Development and Welfare Report by that Organization’s 
Education Adviser as “a school which provides separate courses 
either for pupils whose abilities cover a wide range or for pupils of 
varying aptitudea” 14 The Report noted that a bilateral school may, 
for example, offer an academic program leading to the examinations 
for the School Certificate or the General Certificate of Education, 
along with another program of shorter duration in commercial sub- 
jects leading to the examinations of the London Royal Society of 
Arts or the London Chamber of Commerce. Or it might offer both 
academic and technical types of programs. One of the arguments 
of the Welfare Organization’s Education Adviser in favor of “bi- 
lateralism” was that of economy, i.e., it offers a method of increasing 
the opportunities for secondary education of different types and pro- 
grams without the expense of building separate schools for each. 
His other argument in favor of the recognition of the bilateral 
principle as applying to existing secondary grammar schools was 
his assertion that many such schools in the British West Indies are, 
in fact, already bilateral, since under the definition given, less than 
50 percent of the pupils in these schools were in his opinion of 
academic caliber. 

The desirability of establishing and expanding different programs 
in traditional secondary schools was recognized by the 1955 Confer- 
ence on Secondary Education, which noted that a problem facing 
many secondary schools was the development of alternative courses 
with modified curricula to meet the needs of pupils of different 
abilities. 1 * The educational development plans of the different ter- 
ritories give weight to the concept of bilateralism. Thus, the pro- 
posed development of secondary education as set forth in Trinidad’s 
5-year Development Program appears to be predicated largely on 
this concept, both as it applies to diversification of curriculums and 
programs in secondary grammar schools, through the addition of 
modem, technical, and practical subjects, and to the proposed estab- 
lishment of a number of regular bilateral and Secondary modern 
schools. 

The plea was made at the 1955 Secondary Education Conference 
that the expansion of secondary education should not be allowed 


14 Luke, op. cit., p. 53. 
» D’Aetb, op. ctt., p. 2& 
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“to jeopardize the [existing] high standards in academic and tech- 
nical schools.” 18 This was reiterated by Professor D’Aeth in a 
paper presented at the 1957 Teacher Training Conference, in which 
he stated that despite the democratic and social unity appeal of com- 
prehensive schools, “to make existing secondary schools • * • compre- 
hensive under present conditions would lead to a tragic reduction in 
academic standards.” 17 He also stated, apparently contrary to the 
view expressed by the former Colonial Development and Welfare 
Education Adviser, that such schools are more expensive to build 
and run than individual schools carrying on different educational 
programs. To the force of this argument against turning academic 
secondary schools into comprehensive schools may be added the fact 
of the social prestige attached to an academic education and popular 
resistance to substantial alteration of the curriculum in those schools. 
Thus, some of the problems faced in broadening secondary, or post- 
primary, education opportunities by applying the bilateral or com- 
prehensive principle are apparent. 

Certificate Examination! ^ 

The programs of the traditional secondary schools have generally 
been directed to preparing students for one or more of the “external” 
certificate examinations. In addition, students in other institutions 
and programs sometimes take these examinations as, for example, a 
few students in Trinidad’s aforementioned -intermediate schools who 
are prepared for the Cambridge School Certificate Examination in a 
limited range of non-science subjects. 18 There may also be the be- 
ginning of a trend for secondary modern type schools to prepare 
students for these examinations in certain subjects. 

The word “external” in referring to these examinations and cer- 
tificates signifies that the examination is prepared by a recognized 
examining board or syndicate outside, or external to, the individual 
school. The examinations they prepare are designed to indicate 
subject mastery at the secondary level and have usually been 
at or near the completion of a program of study in an academic 
secondary school Thera is no regular system for the earning of 
credits or a graduation diploma ( by the completion of a given number 
of subjects, courses, or years of study. 

Different external examinations are usually taken in the various 
British Caribbean territories. In Jamaica and Trinidad the exami- 
nations are normally those for the University of Cambridge Oversea 
School Certificate and Higher School Certificate, and in Barbados 
they ale the examinations for the General Certificate of Education 

tt/MA, p. so. 

,f Teacher Train inf Conference Report, p. 02. 

u Government of Trinidad and Tobafo, A dm ini m tret ion Report of the R devotion Deport- 
men# for the Jeor Itlff (Trinidad : Government Printing Office, 1908), p. it, 
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(GCE) of the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. In British 
Guiana the University of London GCE examinations at both “Ordi- 
nary” and “Advanced” levels are those usually taken. These external 
examinations are identical with examinations given by the same 
examining groups or syndicates in England and Wales and in other 
overseas territories, except for questions designed especially for the 
Caribbean area, .such as West Indian history or geography. The 
fa 016 grading system and ratings apply to the examinations taken 
in the West Indies as to the same examinations taken elsewhere in 
the Commonwealth, and the Certificates granted by the examining 
syndicate on the basis of the examinations are identical. There has 
been general acceptance in the British Caribbean of a recognized 
common examination system as the best means of judging compara- 
tive achievement of students from different schools and different 
territories. 

There is considerable difference of opinion on the relative merits 
of the School and Higher School Certificates on the one hand and 
the General Certificate of Education on the other, and neither is 
lacking in its vehement advocates and defenders. Although the use 
, f the GCE examinations is a recent-development patterned after its 
introduction in England! in the early 1950’s, there are many who feel 
that the modernized “Oversea” type of Cambridge School Certificate 
examination? is better adapted to local needs in individual British 
affiliated overseas territories. Others believe that the General Cer- 
tificate of Education examinations are equally adapted to local needs 
and have advantages in other respects. And then there are those 
among West Indian educationists themselves who would prefer a 
separate West Indian examination system. 

The whole subject of external examinations was discussed at the 
1955 Conference on Secondary Education. It was noted that the 
external examination has been described as “putting the secondary 
school iq a strait- jacket, which does not fit well and restricts its 
growth, and that “the examinations dominate the curriculum to 
such an extent that most of the teaching is closely directed to the 
external syllabuses.” “ It was also observed that the existing exami- 
nations, and especially those for the General Certificate of Educa- 
tion, did not make sufficient allowance for the wide range of ability 
among children in British West Indian Schools, and that they failed 
to show an understanding of what is appropriate for the curriculums 
of these schools. At the same time it was recognized that the sylla- 
buses for the external examinations have been gradually modified 
and include much of local relevance, particularly in history, ceoera- 
phy, and scienoe. * 

*• D'Aetb, op. cit., p. 30. 
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In this situation it was observed that there were two alternatives 
to the existing system. The schools might grant their own certifi- 
cates, at least to those who fail in the external examinations, if not 
to all students achieving a certain minimum standard; or a separate 
' ' certificate might be instituted for the British Caribbean. With 
respect to alternative number 1, the discussion showed clearly that 
“an external certificate is everywhere recognized * * * as the hall- 
mark of success in a secondary school, and that a noncompetitive 
internal certificate awarded by a school would not be generally 
accepted as a substitute.” 80 

With respect to the second alternative, the Conference urged that 
a start be made on planning the establishment of a Regional Ex- 
amining Board, perhaps in conjunction with the University College 
of the West Indies, to establish a General Certificate of Education 
especially for the British Caribbean. The view was expressed that 
the West Indian outlook and orientation could be spread through 
the secondary schools only if the external examinations which shape 
their curriculums and programs are prepared within the region. It # 
was felt that it would help to secure respect and prestige for the 
new board if it were linked with an established, board in England 
forV'number of years. It should be mentioned that examinations 
to test secondary level subject mastery have been developed by 
Education Departments in most of the British Caribbean territories, 
in large measure in connection with the certification process for the 
vast majority of teachers, who have not attended an academic 
secondary school. These locally prepared examinations are coming 
to have other purposes as well. Some of those examinations are re- 
garded by the local Education Departments as being jfi^the level of 
the examinations for the School and GCE (ordinary level) Certifi- 
cates. They will be discussed in more detail in the next chapter on 
teacher training. 

With the approach of West Indian Federation, the matter of an 
appropriate type of external examination i was merged with ’the 
overall question of the effectiveness of secondary schools and their 
programs generally and the possible role of the proposed Federal 
educational advisory service in this connection. It was in relation 
to problems of secondary education that the aforementioned specific 
proposal of the 1057 Teacher Training Conference recommending 
the establishment and structure of a Federal advisory service took 
shape. One of the main functions of such a service, in the opinion 
of the Conference subcommittee recommending it, was the need for 
broad scale assessment of secondary education and advice to second- 
ary schools in the area. The subcommittee made specific reference 



»IM., p. 30 - 31 . 
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to the exaltation of the external examination as the supreme arbiter 
of the school curriculum and to the need for other criteria besides 
the external examinations, stating that these were among the prob- 
lems of 8t ondary education to which a Federal advisory service 
should give its attention. It was on the basis of the reasons ad- 
vanced by t. subcommittee that the Conference made a specific 
recommendation 

* * * one function of the Federal Education Adviser* should be to 
make available to Unit Governments a panel of educationists to advise 
and assess the secondary schools of the West Indies .* 1 

The Conference noted in this connection that secondary schools in 
Jamaica were already being inspected by teams drawn from the 
Education Department staff of the University College of the West 
Indies and the Heads of Secondary Schools themselves. It observed 
that the whole region, and the Eastern Caribbean in particular, 
would benefit from such a Federally organized panel. Problems of 
Secondary Schools were thus one of the matters subject to possible 
attention by tl Federal Education Adviser after his appointment 
in the new Federal Government in 1958. 

n Teacher Train InrtNinference Report, p. 38. ' 


CHAPTER V 
Teacher Education 

T HE NEED for more teachers, and especially for more trained 
teachers, is recognized as a major need of education at both the 
elementary and secondary levels in the British Caribbean. The 1957 
Regional Conference on the Training of Teachers in the British Carib- 
bean posed the lack of trained teachers as the No. 1 educational 
problem of the area in the following words : 

Above all, most teachers have no training for their werk. This is true of 
primary and all-age schools and also of grant-aided secondary schools In 
which less than half of all the teachers have a university degree, and 
only a very small proportion of them any training as teachers. 1 

Accordingly, the first recommendation of the Conference was to the 
effect that Governments in the area should accept the long-term aim 
of having a fully trained teaching service at both these levels of 
education. The situation and trends in teacher preparation at both 
levels are discussed here. 

Elementary Teachers 

Pup3-T«ach«r System 

With respect to the training of teachers for the elementary schools, 
the overwhelming proportion of teachers have historically been 
recruited directly from such schools at the time of completing about 
8 years of education at age 14 or 15, to serve under what is gen- 
erally known as the pupil-teacher system. The details of this system 
vary from territory to territory. In some, the term “pupil-teaclier” 
is no longer in good repute or officially sanctioned. In Jamaica, for 
example, the term “probationary teacher” is now used because one 
who has completed the Senior Primary School or Department can- 
not enter the system without the additional minimum qualification 
of having passed the first of the three so-called Jamaica local exami- 
nations. Likewise, Antigua in the Leeward Islands no longer re- 
gards its teachers recruited from the elementary school system as 
pupil-teachers, but rather as probationary teachers, because the mini- 
mum requirement for a beginning teacher has been increased to 

* Teacher Training Conference Report, p. 7. The Recommendation* of the Conference, 
aa anmmarlaed In ita Report, p. 40-43, are Hated In Appendix A to thla Bulletin. 
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signify success at & high level on the Post-Primary School Leaving 
Certificate examination (the Post-Primary School in Antigua is 
comparable in level to the Senior Primary School in Jamaica). 
Similar raising of minimum entrance requirements are coming into 
force in other territories. Regardless of whether these beginning 
teachers are called pupil-teachers, or probationary teachers, or are 
given some other designation, the essential feature of the system is 
the widespread use, as beginning teachers, of young persons lacking 
both the completion of secondary education and professional training 
as teachers, under the guidance and supervision of older and “quali- 
fied” teachers, most of whom were recruited in the same manner. 

In order to become “qualified” or “certificated” teachers, pupil or 
probationary teachers have had to pass a series of successive exami- 
nations varying in number in the different territorial jurisdictions. 
In some there have been as many as five or six successive examina- 
tions. In Jamaica, for example, these examinations have begun with 
the three so-called Jamaica Local Examinations, which have also 
been taken by those desiring to enter training for the nursing pro- 
fession, the police force, and certain other fields. They have usually 
been considered in Jamaica to represent scholastic achievement at 
approximately the level of 10 years of elementary-secondary school- 
ing. To complete the process of becoming a certificated teacher in 
Jamaica, one who has not then been selected or able to enter one of 
the regular 8- Year Teacher-Training Colleges (and the majority 
have not, because of lack of sufficient Training College facilities and 
personal funds for support over a 8-year period) has customarily 
taken three successive External Teacher Training examinations, each 
comparable to the 1st, 2d, and 3d year examinations of the Training 
Colleges. (For purposes of clarification here, the Teacher-Training 
Colleges of the British Caribbean are not colleges in the United 
States sense, as will be evident from a later discussion.) In other 
territories the process has been similar^ and in some, the total num- 
ber of qualifying examinations has been greater. 

Pupil and probationary teachers have usually prepared for these 
examinations by studying in their spare tune with help from head 
teachers, and at times with the assistance of correspondence or 
special classes during vacation periods and on Saturdays. The 
process is generally referred to as the External Training of Teach- 
ers, because it involves preparation for examinations on general 
education and professional training, outside the regular secondary 
schools and teacher-training colleges.* The 1957 Teacher Training 

*The tjrttem it described la detail in V. L. Griffith*, Eternal Teacher Training: 

A Study o/ the Problem ef the Pupil-Teacher mn4 Probationary Teacher Syeteme In the 
British Caribbean (Moaa, Jamaica: Centre tat Study ef Education, Unirerelty College 
ef the Went Indite, 1SW), 
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Conference referred to the whole procedure as a “marathon” which 
poses such difficulties that only 1 or 2 out of every 10 who begin the 
process ever became certificated. The Conference noted that “in 
consequence the teachers suffer frustration before they get a cha nc e 
of a suitable training; and many 'children are taught by teachers 

are untrained and see little in the way of prospects in their 
work.”* * 

• 

The existence of this system has been basically a reflection of the 
economic facts of life in the area. The financial resources of gov- 
ernments have been extremely limited, and pupil teachers could be 
had for very low compensation, which they have accepted because 
by the time they are of an age to become pupil-teachers they must 
obtain some kind of employment to support themselves in a region 
where full-time jobs are scarce. It seems likely that in time the 
system will tend to disappear, as the economy of the area develops 
and resources available for education increase. 

Certain developments appear to be evidences of the beginnings of 
a change in this direction. There is widespread recognition that the 
pupil-teacher system is an evil and should be dispensed with as soon 
as possible. There is also recognition that as long the system exists 
steps should be taken to mitigate its weaknesses. Already mentioned 
is the practice in some jurisdictions of requiring beginning teachers 
to ha e at least one academic qualifying examination beyond the 
completion of a regular elementary education. Programs of in- 
service professional orientation and training ate being introduced. 
In Jamaica, plans were being made in 1958-$9 for a 20- week prelimi- 
nary period of professional training for all new probationary teach- 
s befor they begin to teach; it was planned to give this prelimi- 
nary training to 600 beginning probationary teachers in the first 
2 years, 160 in each of two 20-week periods each year. In the matter 
c l practical classroom training and supervision for pupil and pro- 
bat snary teachers, the 1967 Regional Conference on Teacher Train- 
ing recommended “that Governments ensure that all uncertificated 
* 1 lc ^ ler ® receive guidance in the classroom from trained teachers as 
a normal part of their in-service programme.” 4 

Another development in the modification of the pupil-teacher 
system is the tendency toward simplification and reduction in the 
total number of examinations required to attain the status of cer- 
tificated teacher. A recommendation to this effect was made by the 
1967 Teacher Training Conference, according to which there should 
not be more than three examinations leading to certification. Such 
is now the practice, for example, in Antigua, which has reduced the 
number of such examinations from six to three. A related trend 


* Teacher Training Conference B*port, p. 2#. 
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follows another recommendation of the 1957 Conference that Gov- 
ernments should provide special courses during at least one full 
school day a week for pupil and probationary teachers preparing for 
these examinations. Along the same line, plans were being formu- 
lated in Jamaica in 1958-59 for a formal 2-year correspondence 
course to cover the first 2 years of professional training for those 
teachers who are unable to attend a training college and wish to 
prepare for the External Teacher Training examinations. ‘Under 
t his plan, the third year of professional training required in Jamaica, 
which it has heretofore been possible to take externally, would have 
to be taken in residence at a Training College. 

Academic Frepa ratten 

As regards the academic preparation of teachers for elementary 
schools, one observes the beginning of a recognition of the need for 
secondary education for such teachers. The generally prevailing 
situation in the area has been that most elementary teachers have 
not obtained either an Oversea School Certificate, or an Ordinary 
Level General Certificate of Education in a sufficient number of sub- 
jects, or a local certificate regarded as substantially comparable, any 
of which would be recognized as indicative of a certain standard of 
achievement at the secondary level. In the area as a whole probably 
not more than 10 percent of those entering a Teacher-Training Col- 
lege hold such a certificate, and in most territories the majority 
have not attended an academic secondary school. 

This situation is changing, however. In Barbados only those who 
|pve the General Certificate of Education (Ordinary Level) in a 
_ requisite number of subjects are accepted as elementary school teach- 
ers and admitted to Training College (a reflection, perhaps, of the 
fact that an estimated 15 percent of the Barbados population of 
secondary school age receive an academic secondary education, as 
compared, for example, with an estimated 1 percent in Jamaica). 
In Trinidad in 1957 about one-half of those entering training col- 
leges had gained the School Certificate or its equivalent. In Antig en 
new regulations put into effect in 1956 provided that all new recruits 
for the teaching profession must pass the Cambridge Oversea School 
Certificate Examination or its equivalent before taking the external 
qualifying examination for a teaching certificate or being eligible 
to witer the local Training College. 1 The 1957 Regional Teacher 
Training Conference recommended that all students to 

Teacher-Training Colleges should have a good educational back- 
ground, including at least the School Certificate or its equivalent, 
and the trend appears to be toward this goal in the area generally. 

® Colony of Antlfna*Btrbadi, Report on the Mduoation Department ter the Year* 
ms-lff 7. (mimeof.), p. 33. 
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One obvious result of the beginnings of this trend is that those enter- 
ing training colleges may represent different degrees of achievement 
in academic or general education. In the Leeward Islands, for ex- 
ample, which are served largely by a training college in Antigua, 
those entering from the latter island are now required to have the 
School Certificate or its equivalent, while those entering from the 
other islands in 1958-69 were not, and were required to make up this 
“deficiency” in the course of their training college program and 
examinations. Likewise, in Trinidad, Jamaica, and British Guiana 
in 1958-59, the situation was similar in varying degrees. 

The “equivalent” of the School Certificate, a term which has been 
used, several times in referring to the academic preparation of those 
entering Training Colleges, bears some discussion at this point. 
The “equivalent” of a School Certificate can, of course, be an Ordi- 
nary Level General Certificate of Education, in a comparable num- 
ber of subjects. In a number of territories of the British Caribbean 
it may also refer to the recent innovation of a certificate granted on 
the basis of an examination set by the local education authorities, 
usually as part of the external teacher-training system for those 
who have not attended a regular secondary school. It is regarded by 
education officials in the given territory as indicating achievement 
comparable to that represented by the attaining of a School Cer- 
tificate. 

Reference has been made to the granting of such a certificate in 
Trinidad and Antigua. Mention is also made in this connection of 
the examinations begun in 1954 in Jamaica leading to the First and 
Second Jamaica Certificates of Education. It was the purpose of 
these examinations ultimately to replace, at a more advanced level 
of requirements, the aforementioned three Jamaica Local Examina- 
tions. The second of the two examinations for the Jamaica Certifi- 
cate of Education is regarded by its supporters as bearing compari- 
son, subject for eubjedt, with the School Certificate examination. 
The two Jamaica Certificates c f Education are also accepted as the 
basis for further education 6r training in certain other fields. 

In the matter of preparation for the School or GCE certificate 
examinations, the role of the Training College itself should not be 
overlooked for the majority in the area generally who do not have 
such a certificate on entrance. Its curriculum usually includes a 
good percentage of academic subjects, and those without a secondary 
education certificate are encouraged to obtain it by the end of the 
Training College program. In Jamaica, which has not had such a 
requirement for admission to Training Colleges, one recent estimate 
was that 60 to 70 percent obtained the certificate by the time of com- 
pletion of Training College. Thus, the Training Colleges, in addi- 
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tion to serving as the vehicle for professional training, are mwiaf ing 
those attending to obtain this evidence of achievement in academic 
education. This function will, of course, become of less importance 
as the percentage of those entering Training College who already 
possess a School or GCE certificate increases. 

P rotational Training 

Professional training for teachers in elementary schools is nor- 
mally given in so-called Training Colleges, after a certain standard 
of achievement in general education has been demonstrated. Usually, 
also, a minimum period of a year or two of teaching service has been 
required for entrance into a Training College, and the majority, who 
come to tl Training College through the pupil-teacher system, 
will have had more. As the pupil-teacher system is gradually modi- 
fied, this situation will presumably change, as already evidenced by 
(he fact that it is possible in some cases for those who have a good 
School Certificate or General Certificate of Education to be admitted 
into Training College without prior teaching experience. Due to 
the shortage of Training College facilities for all teachers, admission 
has historically been on a selective basis, and there generally are 
upper age limits for admission to the regular programs. The aca- 
demic requirements have been indicated in the previous section. It 
is largely because of the limited facilities and opportunities to attend 
Training College that the previously described practices relating to 
professional study, training, and examinations in the External Train- 
ing of Teachers arose and remain an important part of the training 
system in most territories. This situation is especially prevalent in 
(he Windward Islands, which have no Training College facilities 
of their own. 

Trends in the British Caribbean in this area of activity include, 
as indicated, recognition of the need for all teachers in elementary 
schools to receive full professional training, and the beginnings of 
improvement and expansion of facilities for this purpose. In 1957 
it was estimated that in no territory of the area did the ratio of 
professionally, i.e., college-trained teachers reach 50 percent. In 
Jamaica and Trinidad the figure was about 45 percent; in Antigua, 
40 percent; in Barbados, 25 percent; in the Leeward Islands other 
than Antigua about 20 percent; in British Guiana, 17 percent; and 
Windward Islands, less than 10 percent.® There was a rough 
correlation between these percentages and the availability of Train- 
ing College facilities in a given territory. At that time the regular 
Training Colleges of the area offering full length courses of 2 years 
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(except for Jamaica where the course was 8 years in length) were 
as follows : 

Antigua Spring Gardena Training College, senring the 

Leeward Islands with facilities for 80 men 
and women. 

Barbados Erdlston College, for 96 men and women, a lim- 

ited number of than from the Windward and 
Leeward Islands. 


British Guiana Government Training College for 60 men and 

women. 

British Honduras Government Training College for 28 men and 

women. 

St Johns (Roman Catholic) Training College for 
10 men and women. 

Jamaica — Bethlehem Training College for 96 women. 

Mlco Training College, primarily for men, with 
facilities for 128 students. 

St Joseph's (Roman Catholic) Tra ining College, 
for 88 women and 1 man 

Shortwood Training College for 77 wnmen. 

Trinidad Government Training College for 187 men and 

women. 

Roman Catholic Training College for women, 40 
students. 

Naparima Training College, Canadian Presbyter- 
ian Mission, for 60 men and women. 1 

Recommendations of the 1957 Regional Conference on the Train- 
ing of Teachers called on Governments during the ensuing 10-year 
period to “direct their efforts to giving at least two-thirds of all 
teachers either a two- or three-year course, or an emergency one-year 
course, in a training college,” and made specific suggestions looking 
to the improvement of the situation in individual territories. 1 
Among them were recommendations that arrangements should be 
continued as an interim measure for teachers from the Windward 
and Leeward Islands to be trained at Erdiston College in Barbados, 
and that the problem of the Windward Islands, with less than 10 
percent of its teachers trained, should be a subject of consultation 
among- the Governments of the immediate area and should be re- 
ferred to the Federal Education Adviser. 

Plans for at least two new Training Colleges in the area have 
materialized in the part few years. Trinidad, as part of its 5-Tear 
Development Programme, began in 1959 construction of a new 
Government Teachers Training College for some 200 students. 
The Governments of the Leeward Ialanda opened a new Tiain- 
ing College at Golden Grove, just outside St. Johns, Antigua, 
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early in 1959, and the. Spring Gardens College was closed down. 
One of the recommendations of the 1957 Conference on Teacher 
Training had been that the Leeward Island Governments should 
consider the expansion of Spring Gardens. The Governments came 
(o the conclusion that a College on a new site would be preferable. 
The new College began with an enrollment of 30 men and women 
(the same number as Spring Gardens), with plans to expand to 
60 as additional facilities were constructed on the site. It was 
planned to take advantage of the rural setting by expanding 
teacher-training programs in rural sciences, home economics, natu- 
ral sciences, and history and geography in their Caribbean setting 
and application. The new College takes students from all the 
Leeward Islands and from Dominica in the Windwards, which all 
contribute to its support. Those who complete the 2-year course 
and the concluding examinations, or successfully take the examina- 
tions externally, receive the highest Leeward Island Teachers Cer- 
tificate of competency permitting them to teach anywhere in the 
Leeward Islands. 

Another recent development in meeting the need for trained 
teachers is the 1-year emergency training program, which has been 
introduced in most of the territories having training facilities. 
The institution of the program is a recognition of the need for 
special measures to meet the rapid growth of the school popula- 
tion and to make a sizeable reduction in the percentage of un- 
trained teachers in the area. This was one of the subjects con- 
sidered at the 1957 Conference on Teacher Training. That body, 
while agreeing in principle that the Training College course of 
study should be at least 2 years in length, recommended that in 
ihe circumstances Governments should consider the possibility of 
instituting, as an emergency measure, 1-year courses at a Training 
College. 

The experience of the area’s first 1-year emergency program, then 
already underway at Moneague Training College in Jamaica, was 
one of the major considerations in influencing Conference and sub- 
sequent areawide t h i nkin g in this connection. The Moneague pro- 
gram was initiated as an experiment in 1956 with the objective of 
training annually 100 in-service teachers. The results of the pro- 
gram were such that it was continued in 1957, and the third group 
of 100 teachers was receiving training in 1953-59. Generally speak- 
ing, these have been selected groups of experienced teachers, all 
with at least 1-year of external professional study behind them. 
The 1-year curriculum has emphasized professional subjects and 
training rather than academic subjects. The enthusiasm of those 
admitted to this program has been especially noticeable. For most 
of them, who were overage to enter the regular 3-year training 
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program and could not in any case afford that much time from 
their teaching career and their family and personal responsibilities 
as adults, it represented a previously unforeseen opportunity and a 
“last chance” to attend a training college. 

Since the 1957 Conference, 1-year emergency programs, or plans 
for such programs, have been initiated elsewhere. A second emer- 
gency Training College was set up in Jamaica in 1959. In Trinidad 
a separate training college was established in ’1958 to train 150 
teachers a year in such a program, in addition to the three Train- 
ing Colleges offering the regular 2-year program. As at Moneague 
in Jamaica, most of those receiving such training were women, with 
greater teaching experience and maturity than those in the 2-year 
program, and they exhibited the same enthusiastic response. 

In British Guiana, with its one training college, plans were an- 
nounced in 1958 to convert the 2-year training program indefinitely 
into a 1-year emergency program beginning in 1959. It is to be 
noted that the 1957 Conference on Teacher Training had recom- 
mended that British Guiana ^should increase still further the 
planned expansion of its training college, if necessary by establish- 
ing one-year courses.”* Likewise, the Conference recommended the 
expansion of Erdiston College in Barbados in the same manner, and 
in 1958-59 plans were being formulated for the initiation of a 1-year 
emergency course. The Training College in Antigua was also con- 
sidering in 195&-59 the establishment of such a program. 

The situation in 1957 with respect to the percentage of college- 
trained teachers in elementary schools, as well as a forecast of the 
situation for 1965 as visualized at that time, can be seen in the 
chart on the adjoining page. Plans for 1-year emergency training 
programs instituted since that time, as well as other factors, may 
have the result of increasing the percentage of college-trained 
teachers forecast. 


Secondary ToacHort 

The foregoing discussion has been concerned with the preparation 
and training of teachers for elementary schools. As to the prepara- 
tion and training -of teachers for the traditional secondary schools, 
the ideal situation has generally been regarded as one where the 
teacher has an undergraduate, or Bachelor’s, degree from a uni- 
versity in his subject specialty, plus a so-called Diploma in Edu- 
cation, representing an additional year’s professional study and 
training in preparation for secondary school teaching. As taken in 
British universities, this 1-year program is somewhat aiTnil^r to 
undergraduate courses in education taken in American universities 
by prospective teachers. The usual program of preparation for 
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secondary school teaching at the University College of the West 
Indies or a British University has not included teacher education 
subjects taken simultaneously with a subject specialty in preparation 
for a Bachelor's degree. 

As indicated in the discussion of problems and trends in secondary 
education in the; British Caribbean areas, there is a shortage of 
secondary teachers in general, and in particular a lack of teachers 
prepared at the Bachelor’s degree level in subject specialties, and 
Gained professionally for secondary level, teaching. Or to put it 
in terms signifying formal educational achievement in British 
oriented systems, the percentages of “graduates,” i.e., holders of a 
university Bachelor’s degree in a subject field, and of the subse- 
quently granted Diploma in Education are low in the British 
Caribbean areas. Generally speaking, the Government secondary 
schools are in a better position by reason of their higher rates of 
pay to attract university-trained teachers than are grant-aided and 
purely private schools. 

The report of the aforemeptioned 1955 Conference of Heads of 
Secondary Schools in the British Caribbean summarised the situa- 
tion as of that date as follows: 

The overall position la the British Caribbean is. therefore, that no more 
than a down schools have mostly graduates on their staff, and few of 
these graduates have a Diploma of Education. Non-graduates comprise 
more than half of the stab of the secondary schools in the region. A 
small number of them are working towards a degree, usually the Efcter- 
^ual B.A. of London University, but moat have no better academic Quali- 
fications t ha n a School or Higher Certificate, and some of them not even 
this A few have been to a training college for teachers In elementary 
•choola; the others have no professional training at alL Many of them 
move away to other jobs as soon as they can, which w«nt that the tom- 
over of stair is high. Some of them are good natural teachers, but the 
average level of academic background and teaching akin la low. There 
are few opportunities for even the best of them to become qualified, so 
that a career In teaching holds out slender prospects . 14 

The shortage of teachers of science, mathematics, and other sub- 
jects was particularly noted. It was observed that in some schools 
the teaching of science has not been developed or has had to be 
curtailed. Other problems and needs in secondary staffing were 
considered, and these needs and remedial action to meet iKa™ were 
summarized in the following words: 

In formulating a policy, government* should aim at strengthening the 
portion of achoola working to the highest academic standards and also 
achieving a steady Improvement In the overall staffing of secondary schools. 
The proportion of graduate teachers, and of those with a Diploma In Edu- 
cation, should be lnereaqpd progressively. An ap pr opr iate form of train- 
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ins should be arranged Cor the many non-graduate teacher*. Emergency 
measures should be taken to relieve the shortage of science teachers, which 
Is already alarming. In the long run, however, the teaching profession 
will have to offer more attractive prospects and require better qualifica- 
tions If secondary education la to be put on a sound foo tin g, a number 
of the difficulties can only be effect 1 rely resolved on s regional basis; and 
an arrangement for federal consultallou is needed to supplement the regu- 
lar consultations between government and secondary schools In each terri- 
tory. 11 

These problems were also considered by the *1957 Regional Confer- 
ence on Teacher Training, which approved a series of recommenda- 
tions in similar vein directed to the territorial Governments. 1 * A 
principal need here was felt to be financial, i.e., that governments 
should give more assistance through scholarships and other means 
to worthy teachers or candidates for teaching to enable them to 
attain both their university degrees and their diplomas in educa- 
tion, while also providing salary scales recognizing educational 
achievement and attractive enough to compete with those of other 
professional pursuits. In meeting the financial problem, some 
progress is being made. Governments are gradually offering more 
scholarships and financial aid for present and prospective teachers. 
In Jamaica, for example, such aid is included as an integral part 
of the Government’s program for providing more trained teachers. 
In most territories, additional salary increments are given to those 
obtaining the Diploma in Education. In the matter of a general 
and substantial rise in salary levels, both absolutely and in com- 
parison with other professions, progress is slow. 

Both the 1955 and 1957 Conferences recognized the all important 
role of the University College of the West Indies in providing facili- 
ties to help meet the need .for qualified and trained secondary 
teachers. Included in the recommendations of the latter Conference 
was one that the UCWI increase the number of places for students 
preparing for the Diploma in Education, and another that it pro- 
vide facilities for the professional training of a limited number of 
ca pable non-graduate teachers already in service. The role of the 
UCWI in /teacher preparation and training will be considered in 
more detail in the discussion of the University College; suffice 
it here to point out that the Conference took note of the recognition 
by the UCWI of its responsibility, so far as its finances permit, to 
expand its degree programs to include as many as possible of the 
subjects taught in secondary schools and to increase its enrollments 
generally so as to meet the needs of the region for teachers and 
others with university training. 1 * 

u nu., p. 42. 

i* 6m Recommendation* 18 through 23, reprinted In appendix A to this Bulletin. 
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A Unified Teaching Service 

The historical distinction between elementary and secondary edu- 
cation and the .erstwhile lack of articulation between them has 
already been noted. There has likewise been a sharp distinction be- 
tween elementary and secondary school teaching systems and gen- 
erally speaking this remains the prevailing practice. Elementary 
and secondary teachers usually have had different types of prepara- 
tion and professional training, and have been members of two differ- 
ent teaching systems, with little official and professional communi- 
cation and relationship between them. 

It is therefore significant that along with the beginnings of a 
trend to regard elementary and secondary education as two parts 
of one continuing process, there has been official and professional 
recognition of the desirability of recognizing elementary and sec- 
ondary teachers as members of a unified teaching service and of 
working toward that goal. The 1957 Conference on the Training 
of Teachers agreed that 

• • • the aim should be to simplify the structure of the teaching serv- 
ice, by removing unnecessary complications and anomalies, and in so do- 
ing to bring teachers in elementary and secondary schools into a unified 
teaching service . 14 

It was the Conference view that the distinction between cate- 
gories of teachers should be on the basis of their education and train- 
ing, and that -they should be divided into two main categories, 
graduates and non-graduates, each of these in turn divided into 
two groups consisting of trained and untrained teachers. These 
four groups the Conference designated as trained graduate teachers, 
graduate teachers, trained teachers, and uncertificated teachers. At 
the same time it was recognized that for some time to come the addi- 
tional category of certificated teacher would have to remain. This 
would embrace those who have been unable to receive a course of 
training in a training college, but who provide satisfactory evi- 
dence of academic attainment, professional knowledge, and ability 
to teach. The five categories of teachers, with their levels of 
qualifications as recommended by the Conference, were summarized 
in its Recommendation 33. 

Similarly, in the corollary matter of salary scales, the thinking 
of official and professional opinion at the Conference held that 
teachers’ salaries should be related to their qualifications and not to 
the type of school in which they serve. It was recognized that 
existing practice was for separate salary scales for teachers in 
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secondary and elementary schools, and it was the conference’s view 
that governments should work toward relating salary scales and 
allowances to the five main categories of teachers it had recom- 
mended. 

Up to the present the goal of a unified teaching service embracing 
both elementary and secondary teachers remains largely an unful- 
filled ideal. The opinion may be ventured that it is not likely to 
be achieved in any substantial degree until the educational attain- 
ments which can be required of 'both groups are more nearly alike. 
Insofar as elementary teachers are concerned, the trend in the in- 
dividual territories appears to be toward recognition of the three 
indicated categories of uncertificated, certificated, and trained teach- 
ers, although sometimes the terminology for describing these groups 
varies and there usually are several subcategories within each main 
category. 
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CHAPTER VI 
Technical Education 


rpHE SIGNIFICANCE attached to the development of “technical ” 
vocational,” and “practical” education, including agricultural 
education, by governmental and educational leaders in the British 
Caribbean areas has already been noted. Although still in its in- 
fancy, this kind of education and training is receiving increasing 
attention and can scarcely fail to continue to expand as the demand 
for vocational and technological skills develops, and the value of such 
education is increasingly recognized. Manifestations of the trend 
include various developments previously mentioned, such as (1) the 
inclusion of “practical” subjects in the curriculum and programs of 
some of the regular primary, post-primary, and secondary schools ; (2) 
the participation of the British Caribbean territories in the Caribbean 
vocational training program in Puerto Rico; and (3) the establish- 
ment of the position of Technical Education Adviser in the Office 
of the Federal Education Adviser in the new West Indies Govern- 
ment In this chapter a further evidence of the trend, the founding 
and expansion of technical institutes and schools at both the post- 
pnmary and advanced levels will be discussed more particularly. 
Non-agricultural and agricultural education will be dealt with 
separately. 


Post-Primary Technical Education 


There have been in existence in recent years in the British Carib- 
bean areas two types of institutions at the post-primary level for 
non agricultural vocational education and training— the secondary 
technical school and the technical institute. The technical institute 
18 primarily intended for vocational training in specific trades, 
emphasizing training for those already employed in industrial or 
service trades. Such persons usually receive training on released 
time under some special arrangement, such as an apprenticeship 
system, or an after- working hours schedule. The secondary tech- 
nical school provides a secondaiy education emphasizing specialized 
technical subjects, but including also basic academic subjects, and 
does not draw its students from those already employed. 1 
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In accordance with this distinction in function and curriculum, 
there is also a distinction in the examinations for which students are 
being prepared. Technical institutes in the main prepare their 
students to take one or more of the regular external examinations 
attesting to their skill as craftsmen and artisans, such as the ex- 
aminations of the City and Guilds of London Institute, whereas 
the students at technical secondary schools usually concentrate first 
on the examinations for the School Certificate or the General Cer- 
tificate of Education, including a heavy concentration of subjects 
with a technical bias, though by no means exclusively so. In 1964 
a new type of General Certificate of Education, placing a strong 
emphasis on technical subjects, was developed with the establish- 
ment of the Associated Examining Board. This Board took its 
place with the other eight examining boards empowered to award 
the GCE. “Its standards are in every way equal to those of the 
other boards but it has been created with a view to meeting the 
needs of candidates whose abilities lie in the technical or practical 
fields rather than in arts, languages or pure sciences.” 1 
Such students may also take one or more of the trade or craft 
examinations of the City and Guilds of London Institute, or the 
examinations of the Royal Society of Arts in commercial subjects 
such as typewriting and bookkeeping. They may also continue with 
more intensive and advanced training in a trade or craft, perhaps 
becoming apprenticed at that point and undertaking the kind of 
specialized training given in a technical institute. 

Each of these two main types of institutions for technical educa- 
tion may to some extent carry on the functions of the other. Thus, 
in 1958-69, there were five post- primary or secondary level institu- 
tions for technical education in the British Caribbean. In Barbados 
and British Guiana there were technical institutes, which as pre- 
viously noted also functioned to provide a technical “stream” of 
subjects for regular secondary school students. In Jamaica, Trini- 
dad, and British Honduras, there were secondary technical schools 
which also functioned at night as technical institutes. 

Barbados and British Guiana 

In Barbados, technical education dates from 1948 when classes 
for training in trades and crafts began with the opening of the 
Evening Institute for Adult Education. In 1965 the new Technical 
Institute opened its doors, with 100 day-release apprentices and 20 
evening students. In 1956 the technical training work of the 
Evening Institute was absorbed into the Technical Institute. By 
1968-69 the latter had developed three or four main types of pro- 
grams. The principal emphasis was on training of apprentices in 
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crafts and trades on a daytime release and an evening class basis. 
A second emphasis was the daytime program in technical subjects for 
students enrolled in certain of the regular secondary schools. A 
third was the similar arrangement for giving training in technical 
subjects to certain of those attending Erdiston Teacher Tr aining 
College and planning to teach such subjects. And a fourth empha- 
sis was evening trade courses for those of more mature years who 
desired advanced training in their specialties. Because of the nature 
of these various programs, there were no students purs uin g full- 
time programs at the Institute. 

Several variations in the types of day and evening programs 
were available in the first and fourth categories mentioned- For 
those undergoing training as trade apprentices, the fields of speciali- 
zation included automobile engineering, machine shop, carpentry 
and joinery, electric installation, plumbing, sugar factory engineer- 
ing, radio servicing, welding, and masonry. Most of these fields 
necessitated 1 year of pre-technical study plus 5 years of technical 
training, normally on either a one day a week release arrangement, 
or an evening class basis, or a combination of the two. In 1957-68 
the total number of students on roll in the various programs of the 
Institute was 425. A gradual annual increase in enrollment was 
planned, contingent upon expansion of facilities, with the maximum 
number of classes to be reached by 1962-63. Among the future plans 
of the Institute was a program of special training as “student ap- 
prentices” for those secondary school students who had included a 
technical “stream” at the Institute as part of their secondary edu- 
cation and wished to enter a technical pursuit as a craftsman. This 
would be a departure from the usual type of career for students who 
attend a secondary school. 

The Government Technical Institute at Georgetown, British 
Guiana, though organized on a larger scale than the Technical In- 
stitute at Barbados and showing some variations and additions, fol- 
lows basically the same general pattern. Founded in 1951 to pro- 
vide training for craftsmen and technicians, the Institute runs the 
bulk of its courses on a part-time day-release or evening basis. A 
variation of the part-time system, and one finding increasing favor, 
is the Block-Release principle designed to meet the needs of those 
from other parts of the country. This enables them alternately to 
work and to attend full-time courses for 12-week periods until they 
have completed their full training program. The Institute advises 
students desiring training to become apprentices with a Master 
licensed by the local Board of Industrial Training. This Board, 
as part of its scheme of training for apprentices, has approved 
programs of training in various Engineering and Building trades 
in cooperation with the Technical Institute. Usually apprentices 
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study on the day-release basis are released by their employers one 
day a week to attend classes at the Institute throughout the 5 years 
of the apprenticeship. Both these and the 12-week Block-Release 
courses are designed to lead to Intermediate Examinations of the 
City and Guilds of London Institute. Evening courses are avail- 
able for those unable to secure day- or Block-Release. Several mis- 
cellaneous courses of varying duration are also available, including 
Telecommunications Engineering and Seamanship. 

The Institute requires all students planning to enroll in a regular 
craft course to take a preliminary course. The preliminary course 
includes instruction in basic and technical English, mathematics, 
elementary science, and technical drawing, and may be taken under 
a day or evening part-time arrangement. It can also be taken on an 
“extra-mural” basis at several extension centers in other urban 
areas. Entrance examinations are required and the minimum age 
of admission is 15. 

Like the Technical Institute at Barbados, its British Guiana 
counterpart also has programs of instruction in technical subjects 
and their teaching for those enrolled in teacher-training programs 
elsewhere. As noted it also offers instruction in these subjects for 
those attending a number of Georgetown secondary schools. Short- 
time and special evening courses of practical instruction for adults 
are also offered. A total of some 1,600 persons were enrolled in the 
various programs of the Institute during the 1958-59 session.® 

In discussing vocational education in British Guiana, mention 
must be made of the Carnegie Trade School for Women. Althougn 
the Technical Institute is open on the same basis to girls and women 
as to boys and men, and offers instruction to women as architectural 
tracers and in a few commercial subjects, its course offerings by their 
nature make for an overwhelming male enrollment. The Carnegie 
Trade School for Women at Georgetown has been operating as a 
center primarily for home economics instruction and training at the 
post-primary level since 1933. Some general education subjects are 
also included in the curriculum. Established and supported by a 
Carnegie Institution grant for the first 4 years of its existence, the 
school was a pioneer in the field of home economics in dhe British 
Caribbean. In recent years it has greatly enlarged its facilities and 
equipment and has increased its enrollment. Its regular 3-year day- 
time program for girls of post-primary age partakes of the nature 
of a technical secondary school program for girls. It also serves 
as a center for the instruction of women students enrolled in home 
economics subjects at the Government Teacher Training College, as 
well as for special in-service courses for teachers. In addition, it 
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sponsora evening end adult classes at its Georgetown headquarters 
and also m rural areas, and has conducted special training coursa 
for domestics selected on a contract basis for service overseas. 

Trinidad and Jamaica 

Trinidad, Jamaica, and British Honduras are the three British 
Caribbean territories that have developed secondary technical schools 
winch, as noted, also function as technical institutes at night. 

In Trinidad until 1965 vocational education and training, aside 
from a few practical” subjects in the curriculum of the regular 
elementary schools, consisted exclusively of in-service craft and trade 
training under the aegis of the Government’s Board of Industrial 
Training organized in 1922. It took two fonns-apprenticeship 
training in evening and part-time day-release classes at local “train- 
ing centres for 61 proclaimed trades, and in-service training for 
workers in certain industries, notably petroleum and sugar. Those 
receiving such training constitute the bulk of those receiving educa- 
tion in techmcal subjects in the territory. In 1956 there was a total 
of 3,218 persons receiving instruction in such classes in various 
vocational subjects. Of these, 2,809 were men and 409 women.* 

In 1955 the present so-called Technical Institute came into being 
as the only techmcal school administered by the Government’s Edu 
cation Department. It grew out of a former Junior Technical School 
which had been started by the Board of Industrial Training, and 
the latter continues to use the Institute’s facilities for evening train- 
mg class m for apprentices. Located at San Fernando in the heart of 
Trinidad s oil and industrial district, some 45 miles south of the 
cajuta! city of Port-of-Spam, the Institute is in reality a secondarv 
school and i 8 not to be confused in its basic characteristics with the 
Technical Institutes m Barbados and British Guiana. Equipment 
for shops and laboratories was made possible by grants from Colonial 
Development and Welfare Funds and assistance from UNESCO 
At the outset the Institute offered a 8-year secondary level pro- 
gram of studies combining academic and technical subjects. The 
program has been gradually lengthened, and in 1959 it was to become 
5 years in length, preparing students for the examinations for the 
General Certificate of Education, Ordinary Level. In the begin- 
ning stages of the 8-year program a special locally issued certificate 
C ? mp etl ° n ° { . tbe cour8e was granted. Entrance to the 
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grammar schools. In the fall of 1058 the enrollment of the achod 
was about 200 students, all of whom were boya As in the secondary 
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grammar school, the payment of fees is required for attendance. A 
few of those enrolled live in residential quarters on the premises. 

The curriculum in 1958-69 consisted of technical and shop sub- 
jects— woodwork, metal work, and mechanical drawing— plus a 
“modem” academic curriculum— English, Mathematics, Physics, 
Chemistry, History, and Geography. Plans for the future included 
the addition of electrical and auto mechanic shop courses. Those 
completing the program may secure employment as apprentices in 
industry, continuing their specialized training at night and taking 
three successive examinations of the City and Guilds of London Insti- 
tute to become Craftsmen at about the age of 21. Thus, those who 
have the opportunity to attend the Institute obtain a general sec- 
ondary education in addition to certain technical training, prior to 
embarking on further training for industry. 

In the Education and Training Section of its Five-Year Develop- 
ment Programme for 1958-82, the Government of Trinidad included 
plans for a second so-called Technical Institute, to be established at 
Port-of-Spain, This Institute was apparently to follow in its func- 
tions the same pattern of giving a full-time technical secondary 
education to a limited number of students by day and vocational 
training to a much larger number in evening classes. Thus, plans 
for the regular daytime enrollment called for an annual intake of 
120 boys to be educated for industrial positions and 60 girls to be 
trained in home economics and commercial subjects. It was antici- 
pated that the number enrolled in part-time evening classes would 
be some 1,000.* 

Until recently there were no plans for the introduction of a so- 
called technical “stream” into the traditional secondary schools in 
Trinidad or Jamaica, as has been the case in Barbados and British 
Guiana. The two former territories have till recently preferred to 
“segregate” secondary technical education in separate schools. Both, 
however, exhibit signs of a change in connection with their long- 
range plans to broaden the base of secondary level education. 
Trinidad’s Five-Year Development Programme called for the estab- 
lishment by 1962 of eight bilateral secondary schools to include tech- 
nical and commercial “streams,” while also preparing for the School 
Certificate in academic subjects. Several of these schools were al- 
ready under construction in 1958-59. In making plans for the estab- 
lishment and teaching of industrial arts programs in these and other 
schools, the assignment and work in Trinidad of a UNESCO indus- 
trial arts curriculum specialist played a part Jamaica, as we shall 
see, also has similar plans. 

In Jamaica the principal institution for non-rural technical edu- 
cation has been the Kingston Technical School. Up until about 1954 
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this was a trade school giving specific vocation or job training. At 
that time, in similar fashion to the Technical Institute in Trinidad, 
it changed its character, insofar as its day classes were concerned, 
to that of a school giving a secondary education with a strong tech- 
nical bent. Its night classes, or Evening Institutes, continue to 
provide specialized training in the manner of a technical ^institute 
for those preparing for craft examinations, and there were approxi- 
mately 1,000 night school students in 1958. 

The daytime program of the Kingston Technical School is 4 years 
in duration. Students usually enter at about age 13 from the ele- 
mentary school system, by means of an entrance examination and on 
the payment of fees. The school is able to take only a fraction of 
those who apply each year. In recent years the number of appli- 
cants has run around 1,000, of whom 150 to 200 have been accepted. 
In 1958-59 the total enrollment of the school was about 600 to 650, 
about evenly divided between boys and girls. 

The 4-year program has three main technical specialties — commer- 
cial and home economics lines for girls and technical and trade sub- 
jects for boys. In the first 2 years, the subjects followed are pre- 
dominantly academic and are intended to round out a general 
education; in the last 2 years, they are a mixture of “practical” and 
academic. Woodwork, metal work, building construction, engineer- 
ing workshop, and mechanical drawing were the principal technical 
subjects offered in 1958—59. Shop work in electricity, automobile 
mechanics, and plumbing was not available despite statements of 
need for preliminary training in these specialties. 

Students at the Technical School generally are preparing them- 
selves for the General Certificate of Education examinations, Ordi- 
nary Level, of the Associated Examining Board, with some taking 
the examination of the Royal Society of Arts in commercial subjects, 
and the beginning examinations of the City and Guilds of London 
Institute in technical subjects. Employment opportunities for those 
completing the program are reported to be good, with boys usually 
becoming apprentices in some trade and taking further training in 
preparation for the examinations for one of the trades or crafts. 
Girls specializing in the commercial course may obtain employment 
in business offices. 

The value placed by government education planners and specialists 
on the type of education offered at the Kingston Technical School is 
attested to by the inclusion of plans for additional schools of this 
nature in Jamaica’s 10- Year Development Plan. This Plan also 
includes provision for the establishment of departments of secondary 
technical education in existing secondary schools. Complete and de- 
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(ailed programs for the development of technical education remained 
to be formulated when the 10- Year Plan was announced. 

General Problem* and Trend* 

„ Cer f a ^°[ 1 the probIem8 and trends ^ technical education in the 
British Caribbean areas have been pin-pointed by conferences of area 
technical education leaders. Thus, at the First Conference of Prin- 
cipals of technical Institutes and others concerned with Technical 
Education in the British Caribbean, held at title headquarters of the 
West Indies Development and Welfare Organization in Barbados in 
19c 5, a number of these problems were discussed. Attention was 
given to the shortage of adequately trained teaching staff in “prac- 
tical and technical subjects at all levels and the problems- involved 
m training them. The consensus of the views of those at the meeting 
was that additional teachers of “craft subjects” at the elementary 
level could be recruited and trained locally in Technical Institutes, 
though it was recognized that there was a “grievous lack” of teachers 
of woodwork and metal work at this level in the region. The 1957 
Regional Conference on Teacher Training also considered this aspect 
of teacher training and came to similar conclusions, pointing out 
that such specialist teachers should be trained as teachers and not 
merely m the techniques of their specialist subjects. With respect 
to the advanced education and training necessary for teachers in 
Technical Institutes and Schools, the 1955 Technical Education Con- 
ference considered that they would have to receive such training 
abroad, since facilities were lacking in the Caribbean area; in the 
meantime, the short-term solution of the staffing problem would be 

to bring instructors to the West Indies. 

Another matter discussed at the 1955 Technical Education Con- 
ference was the relative merits of the Secondary Technical School 
and the Technical Institute in meeting the needs of the area for 
tec nicians. Those at the meeting were generally of the view that 
the Technical Institute was more likely to be able to supply the 
quantities of craftsmen required to meet the urgent needs of the 
region. The need for sound general education as the essential back- 
ground and foundation for technical education was also emphasized 
for both Secondary Technical Schools and Technical Institutes. It 
was recognized that while the programs of the Technical Institute 
may draw some students from Secondary Schools, the main flow of 
the intake may be expected for some time to come to be from Ele- 
mentary, Senior, Post-Primary, and Secondary Modem Schools, 
there was agreement on the necessity for a preliminary pre-voca- 
uonal course for all new students undertaking vocational education 
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at an Institute. The Conference also noted that the natural connec- 
tion between technical education and agriculture should be widely 
rocognized, and that the program of technical education should in- 
clude agricultural subjects. In 1957 those concerned with technical 
education held their Second Conference in Jamaica and considered 
these matters further. 

Advanced Technical Education 

Not only are the British Caribbean areas concerned with the de- 
velopment of vocational education at the levels already discussed; 
but there is also interest in developing teclmical education and insti- 
tutions at a more advanced level. Plans were already in the forma- 
tive stage for the development of such institutions in Jamaica and 
Trinidad in 1956, when, as a reflection of this interest, a Mission on 
Higher Technical Education in the British Caribbean was appointed 
by the British Colonial Secretary in December of that year. The 
immediate background for the Mission's appointment stemmed from 
the situation in Jamaica, where both the Jamaican Government and 
the University College of the West Indies were planning to develop 
advanced courses in engineering* * Thus, concern over a possible 
duplication of effort in engineering education and problems in the 
relationship between the University College and a proposed technical 
college prompted a study by a three-man team of British specialists 
of the wide field of advanced technical education in the British 
Caribbean. Serving as Chairman of the Mission was the Education 
Adviser to the Comptroller for Development and Welfare in the 
West Indies, and the West Indian Territorial Governments appointed 
representatives to serve as Liaison Officers to the Mission. 

The Mission’s terms of reference were “to consider proposed de- 
velopments in the field of Higher Technical and Technological edu- 
cation in the British Caribbean in relation,! to present and future 
needs; and, in the light of probable financial resources, to make 
recommendations.” 7 The Mission “interpreted ‘higher technical edu- 
cation’ to mean the provision of courses of two kinds: first, courses 
leading to a university degree; second, courses leading to a higher 
certificate or to a diploma.” In amplification, it went on to state 
that “we have concerned ourselves with the need not only for the 
professional engineer, architect, and pharmacist, but also for the 
men or women to assist them.” • 

• Lake, 8ir Stephen, Comptroller for Development and Welfare In the Weet Indies, 
Development end Welfare in the Weet Indiet, HIT (United Kingdom Colonial Office, 
1958), p, 47. 

’Colonial Office, Report ef the Miteion on Rig her Technical g due at ion in the Britlth 
Caribbean (London : Her Majesty’* Stationery Office, 1907), p. Ul. 

• Ibid., p. 1. 
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The Mission spent about 2 months in the British Caribbean areas 
early m 1957. It surrey the whole gamut of technical education and 
(raining in the British Caribbean, not only with reference to needs 
and plans at the advanced level as indicated in its terms of reference 
and in its interpretation of the term “higher technical education,” 
hut also at the lower and intermediate levels, and in addition gave 
attention to the problem of adequate general education for those 
pursuing technical studies. The summary of its principal recom- 
mendations are reproduced from its Report as Appendix B to this 
uletin The extent to which these recommendations will set the 
pattern for the development of advanced technical education in the 
area was not clear in 1958-59. There were indications that it was 
not hkely the Mission s line of thinking and specific recommenda- 
tions would be followed in certain respects, although there was gen- 
eral recognition in the area of the need for the development of 
facilities for technical education at all levels. Insofar as advanced 
technical education is concerned, the principal manifestations of 
Plans for developments along the lines of the Mission’s recom- 
niendatmns were seen on 1958-59 in the opening of the Jamaica 
Institute of Technology (the Kingston Technical College of the 

° \v Ke , I>0 ^ and m 1116 P ro £ r&m of the University College 
o the West Indies to develop an Engineering Faculty. (The former 
is discussed immediately below ; the latter development will be in- 
cluded in the succeeding chapter on the UCWI.) 

Jamaica Imfifvft a# Ttckrtolofy 

The Jamaica Institute of Technology had its origin in the decision 
of the Jamaican Government in 1955 to establish a technical col- 
ege. Its purpose is twofold, according to the Jamaican 10- Year 
Plan for National Development: (1) to provide trade training at 
various levels by serving as a technical institute for evening and 
night classes for apprentices and persons employed in the daytime, 

‘Ttm ^ eIping fi J ! the need for craftsmen and artisans; 

and (2) to provide for higher Technical Education up to pre-pro- 

essional standards for full-time students proceeding to higher levels 
of training Thus, the Plan called for the Institute to meet a dual 
purpose at different levels of instruction. 

The site chosen for the Institute includes the former headquarters 
and fwnhties of the Hope Agricultural School, which is now ex- 
panded and established at another location as the Jamaica School of 
Agriculture. The Institute is located outside of Kingston about a 
! ? from the University College pf the West Indies. With an 
initial grant of £200,000 from the Colonial Development and Wel- 
are central allocation for higher education in 1957, the first stage of 
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the Institute’s development included the beginning of the construc- 
tion of a large workshop, block laboratories, drawing offices, and 
residential and administrative buildings. The second stage, which 
it was anticipated would normally commence in 1960, was planned 
to include extension of the laboratory and classroom buildings for 
subjects such as commerce and home economics, and an additional 
building to provide facilities for higher level work capable of 
reaching to professional standards, including the theoretical work 
necessary for professional engineering qualifications. 

Backed by the support of the United Kingdom Colonial Office 
and the aforementioned Colonial Development and Welfare grant, 
the Institute opened its doors in 1958, taking in 50 full-time stu- 
dents that year in the preliminary courses of a 8-year program in 
engineering and mechanics. The entrance requirement for these 
students was the presentation % of the General Certificate of Educa- 
tion, Ordinary Level, or the equivalent, in three subjects — one of 
the sciences, mathematics, and English language. Thus, at the out- 
set the educational background required for students in this pro- 
gram was below the level generally required for UCWI or British 
University entrance. I 

In 1958-69 the nature and level of the Institute’s studies, and 
training in various programs remained to be worked out. In the 
same situation were possible arrangements involving a recommenda- 
tion of the Mission for Higher Technical Education regarding the 
admission of students from other British Caribbean territories. The 
possibility of the Institute’s establishing and using laboratory and 
other facilities jointly with the projected Faculty of Engineering 
of the University College of the West Indies, as recommended by 
the Mission for Higher Technical Education, was apparently pre- 
cluded by a decision early in 1960 to establish the University Col- 
lege’s Engineering Faculty in Trinidad. 

Trinidad Myttdink Inctifvta 

With respect to the development of advanced technical education 
in Trinidad, the Mission for Higher Technical Education recom- 
mended that the existing Technical Institute at San Fernando and 
the proposed new Technical Institute at Port-of-Spain, referred to 
earlier in this chapter, become regional Technical Colleges for the 
British Eastern Caribbean areas, with offerings in advanced tech- 
nical and commercial education, respectively. In 1958-59, Trinidad’s 
5- Year Development. Program did not make provision for following 
these recommendations. The Mission’s Report did not specifically 
mention Trinidjul’s additional project for a “Polytechnic Institute,” 
and it was not clear in 1058-59 that this institution was intended 
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to devote itself to advanced technical education as the term is being 
used here. The Polytechnic Institute is, however, discussed in tbia 
chapter for sake of convenience. 

Provision was made for the Polytechnic Institute in Trinidad’s 
5-Year Development Program for 1958-62., Its opening, originally 
scheduled for 1958, was delayed. The proposed institution was de- 
scribed in the 5- Year Program as one which would “train students 
for London University degrees in Arts and Social Science, and pro- 
vide instructions for certain professional examinations, Law, Ac- 
countancy, and Valuation.”® According to this statement, it would 
not rival the University College of the West Indies but would fill 
a gap between the secondary schools and the University. It was 
stated that the greatest demand on it at the outset would be for 
graduates to staff the new secondary schools, and that private busi- 
ness and the civil service would benefit later from its output of 
trained personnel. It was announced that until the Institute had 
its own facilities, evening classes would be held in the Queens 
Royal College, the Government Secondary School for boys in Port- 
of-Spain. In February 1959 a Trinidadian of East Indian origin 
was appointed to be first Principal of the Polytechnic Institute. 

Agricultural and Rural Education 

In the British Caribbean, with its predominantly agricultural 
economy, there has gradually been recognition of the need for pro- 
viding formal instruction in agricultural subjects. Although the 
territorial school systems have not generally differentiated between 
urban schools and rural schools in organization and curriculum, 
the introduction of “practical” rural and agricultural subjects in the 
curriculums of the elementary, post-primary, and secondary modern 
schools in rural areas has been noted. In British Guiana, for 
example, a scheme of work with an agricultural bias and practical 
work on the land has been prepared for rural elementary schools 
in collaboration with officers of the Department of Agriculture. 
Rural youth clubs have been initiated in some territories as a 
means of augmenting agricultural education. In addition, there 
has been interest 1 in establishing or designating certain elementary 
schools for special attention to curricular programs for rural liv- 
ing* For example, in Jamaica six rural schools began in 1954 a 
program of specialization in agriculture. This included regular 
classroom work in rural subjects, as well as instruction in prac- 
tical farm management on farms of 6 to 7 acres attached to the 


* five Tear Development Propram, lUS-lUt, p. 48. 
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scjpols, with the keepjng of accounts and records-fJart of the pro- 
gram. Along the same line, the Government of .British Guiana 
in 1955 accepted in principle the desirability of setting up a Farm 
School in the elementary system to train small groups of farmers’ 
sopp and other specially interested young people, and to offer courses 
for teachers in training. Lack of funds to set up and maintain 
such a school had prevented its establishment by 1958-59. 

A major problem in the establishment of such courses and pro- 
grams has been the shortage of teachers with the knowledge and 
training necessary to teach such subjects. In cooperation with ex- 
tension agents and other personnel of the territorial Departments 
of Agriculture efforts are being made to remedy this deficiency 
through special short courses, workshops, and conferences, as well 
as through courses in teacher-training colleges.' 

Separate institutions giving post-primary instruction in agricul- 
tural arid rural subjects have developed in Jamaica in the so-called 
Practical Training Centres, and at a higher level at the Jamaica 
School of Agriculture. In Trinidad there are the regionally spon- 
sored Eastern Caribbean Farm Institute for training iii practical 
agricultu e and the Imperial College of Tropical Agriculture for 
instruction at the higher education level. 

Jamaican Practical Training Centres 

The Jamaican Practical Training Centres, four in number, are 
located in rural areas and are in the nature of rural technical 
secondary schools. Three of them are for boys and one for girls (the 
Jamaica School of Home Economics). In addition to general edu- 
cation courses, the boys specialize in agriculture and related prac- 
tical subjects, and the girls in home economics. Entrance is by 
examination on a selective basis, usually between the ages of 15 and 
17 at the minimum level of the First Jamaica Local Examination, 
or 8 to 9 years of schooling. The Centres do not usually repre- 
sent a direct and immediate continuation of elementary schooling for 
those entering, who are usually older, for example, than those 
entering the Kingston Technical School. There are normally about 
300 day and resident students in the three Centres for boys and 60 
in the girls’ Centre. In 1958 there were reported to be some 1,000 
applicants each year for admission to the 120 places available to 
new students. Fees are charged but some students enter on scholar- 
ships offered by the Government, private concerns, or individuals. 

The instructional program at the Centres is 8 years in length, 
with the first 2 years including some general education subjects and 
the third year consisting largely of specialized training. At the 
Dint Hill Centre, for example, English, Mathematics, and Sciences 
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are included in the curriculum with the objective of preparing 
students up to the level of the Overseas School Certificate. Prac- 
t,cal subjects at Dint Hill include agricultural sciences, applied 
agriculture, woodwork, and metal work. Those who conclude the 
-year program for boys may have opportunities for employment 
with on-the-job training m industries processing agricultural prod- 

° r in g0Vernment 0r may undertake 

It a tLcW ^ u ^ J r aiCa 8011001 of Agriculture, or 

a Teacher Training College as future teachers of agriculture and 

ofTheT^pTrentl ^ dementary 8chools - F «w return to the farms 

\ The Practical Training Centres also serve as Evening Institutes 

offering practical training for adults and others not enrolled in the 
day programs. 

Jamaica School of Africvlhiro 

A ^ 6 i?° en - ®? tel ? sion of the facilities of the Jamaica School of 
Agncukure is further evidence of the trend to Ise education to help 
meet practical developmental needs. Founded\in 1910, the insti- 

If™™ T ^ 1939 68 the Government Krm School. Un- 
1 1 1957 it was located at Hope Gardens and HopI Agricultural Sta- 

tu°te oTtLV 1 * 1 Whl °n haS DOW 1)6611 taken over A he Jamaica Insti- 
ute of Technology. Its primary purpose has always been to provide 

practical education and training for young men in careers in all 

branches of tropical agnculture, including positions in agricultural 

extension andother governmental services. The school is operated by 

the Jamaica Department of Agriculture, and the Department of Edu 

Y e P re8entati : 6 on the Scho01 ’ 8 Board of Governors. 
„J, , 191 57 t “ h001 mOVed fr0m Hope to more extensive quarters 
L n d m arg6r • b " 1 i? lllg8 ^nicted with the^aid of a £125,000 grant 
from Colonial ^Development and Welfare funds as part of Jamaica’s 
Development Plan Located at a site known as Twickenham Park 
n a rural area about 15 miles from Kingston, the new quarters 
nclude a large tract of agricultural land for experimental farm 

f~ 69 Y h ,th fi ,a0i| i tiee / 0r “ d « -oll™„tof 168 students 
th “ fibre's twice the 1954 enrollment ,t Hope. In 

Stl 11 fUU tlme ^ 01 

L , ?" 19 f »PP li «“>ts for admission to the Jamaica School of Anri- 

l onl o7,W^, •** IeMt “ yearS ° f *80 >nd h »™ P»sed f„, 

l «ne of the following examinations: (1) Third Jamaica Local, I2T 

Se«>nd Jamaica Certificate of Education Examination, (3) Caro- 

n ge Overseas School Certificate Examination, or (4) a public 

examination equivalent to an, one of theee. In addition, applicants 
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were required to take an entrance examination in English, mathe- 
matics, and several sciences. Payment of tuition fees was required, 
but a considerable number of scholarships from the Government, 
private individuals, and agricultural and other firms and organiza- 
tions were available. About half the students were scholarship 
holders. 10 All students were residential and the tuition fees in- 
cluded board and room. 

The course of study at the Jamaica School of Agriculture in 1958- 
59 was 3 years in length and included English, mathematics, and 
science subjects in addition to courses in agriculture, agricultural 
economics, agricultural engineering, rural sociology, soils, animal 
husbandry, and veterinary science. At the end of the 3-year course 
a diploma was awarded to those who had attained a certain stand- 
ard. For those who failed to reach diploma standard, a certificate 
might be awarded if the overall grade average was not less than 
45 percent. 

Eastern Caribbean Farm Institute 

Training in practical agriculture was the objective of the Eastern 
Caribbean Farm Institute, which was established in 1954 near 
Arima in Trinidad, some 20 miles east of Port-of-Spain. The 
Institute is a. joint project of the Governments of the British 
Eastern Caribbean Territories — Trinidad and Tobago, the islands of 
the Windward and Leeward groups, Barbados, and British Guiana 
— which have responsibility for its maintenance. The West Indies 
• Development and Welfare Organization was closely connected with 
the preparatory work in organizing the Institute. The site of the 
institute was made available through arrangements with the Gov- 
ernment of Trinidad and Tobago. Funds for the initial capital ex- 
penditure for buildings, equipment, and supplies, including full 
living quarters for the staff and dormitories for the students, came 
from Colonial Development and Welfare funds and a grant from 
. the Carnegie Corporation. Additional Colonial Development and 
’ Welfare funds have been supplied as facilities expanded. The In- 
, stitute is controlled by a Governing Board composed of representa- 
tives from the Governments of the member territories, usually the 
prescribed officers in their respective Departments of Agriculture, as 
well as a few others holding important positions in agriculture 
in the region. 

The Institute was founded primarily to train subordinate staff 
members of Departments of Agriculture in the region, and when 
opportunity permits, men of similar status in commercial agricul- 

^British Information Service*, Higher Technical Education in the UK Dependenoiee 
(New Yoffc* January 1950), p. 10. 
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ture. 11 Thus, instruction was intended as in-service vocational train- 
ing at the intermediate level for those who it was anticipated 
would eventually fill executive positions in Departments of Agri- 
culture and perhaps other government agencies and private commer- 
cial organizations with agricultural interests. 

To this end, the long-range plan was that the Institute course 
should cover 2 years, and that students would normally be between 
the ages of 18 and 25 at entry and have a good basic education 
and some experience of practical farming. At the outset, however, 
in order to meet an immediate need, the Institute undertook to 
provide an intensive 1-year program of training for men already 
employed in the territorial Departments of Agriculture, many of 
them with long periods of service. It was for this reason that in 
its first 2 years, 1954^55 and 1955—56, the Institute gave only a 
1-year intensive course. In the autumn of 1956 the third and last 
group of 1-year trainees was admitted, along with the first group 
taking the regular 2-year program. 

In the autumn of 1958, the third group of regular 2-year students 
began their studies. There were enrolled at that time some 80 
students in each year of the 2-year program, or 63 in all. The 
character of the enrollment was coming more and more to approxi- 
mate the original intention, i.e., a group of young members of their 
respective Agriculture Departments, who after 3 to 6 months’ serv- 
ice would be sent for specialized training to the Institute. As 
time goes on and the needs of these Departments are gradually met, 
it is expected that the proportion of privately sponsored trainees- 
will increase. 

In 1958-59 there were no formal educational entrance require- 
ments. It is presumed, however, that those attending the Institute 
will normally have had at least a basic elementary education, al- 
though some of those enrolling have had less formal education and 
some up to the level of the School Certificate or the General Cer- 
tificate of Education Ordinary Level. 

The faculty, or tutorial staff consisted in 1958 of five members, 
including a teaching principal and vice-principal. The faculty 
members were originally all from the United Kingdom, but the 
ultimate aim is to have the tutorial staff composed entirely of West 
Indians. In 1958 a start had been made in this direction with the 
inclusion of one West Indian on the staff. The Institute’s program 
of studies and training is about half lectures and class work, and 
half practical field work. The formal class work is geared to 

11 Baatera Caribbean Farm Institute. Report of the Governing Body for the Year 19S1, 
p. 10. Much of the data on the Institute and Its activities given here Is taken from 
these Annual Reports. ^ 
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problems connected with the actual operation of farms. To this end, 
the Institute maintains a demonstration farm, which consisted of 
about 150 acres in 1958-59, with plans to increase its size. Finan- 
cially, the farm is maintained as a business undertaking separate 
from the Institute, and is expected to be self-sustaining. 

Imperial Collet# of Tropical Agriculture 

The Imperial College of Tropical Agriculture located at St. 
Augustine, Trinidad, near Port-of -Spain, is the British Caribbean’s 
institution of higher education in agriculture. It dates back to 1921, 
when on the recommendation of a Committee appointed in 1919 
by the British Secretary of State for the Colonies, it was founded 
as the West Indian Agricultural College to conduct research and 
provide instruction in '4ro|5!cal agriculture. Formal instruction 
began in 1922. In 1924 it received its present name, and in 1926 
it was incorporated by Royal Charter. A principal development 
for the future of the Imperial College is its scheduled conversion 
into the Agricultural Faculty, or School, of the University College - 
of the West Indies in the autumn of 1960, and the anticipated ini- 
tiation of programs for regular university degrees in agriculture. 
The development is discussed in more detail in the following chap- 
ter on the University College. 

The Imperial College was intended from the outset to serve as an 
institution for education and training in tropical agriculture for 
the British Commonwealth as a whole. In view of this purpose, 
administration and finance have been on an overall Commonwealth- 
wide basis. The headquarters of its Governing Board have been at 
London, and funds for its capital costs and recurrent expenditures 
have been contributed by the various Commonwealth Governments, 
including those of the West Indies territories and the United King- 
dom. Other funds have come from Colonial Development and 
Welfare grants, resources of the College’s own experimental farm, 
private contributions, tuition fees, and other sources. 

The College has hatl two principal but distinct functions — formal 
instruction and directed research. The line between them has been 
rather sharply drawn insofar as the responsibilities of staff mem- 
bers are concerned. A staff member has belonged to either the 
teaching or the research staff and has not normally engaged in the 
other function at the College Unless formally transferred to it. In- 
struction is divided into undergraduate and graduate levels. At 
the undergraduate level emphasis is on Caribbean agriculture, and 
instruction is intended primarily for West Indian students. A large 
portion of these come with scholarships granted by British West 
Indian Governments and subsequently serve in the territorial De- 
partments of Agriculture. Undergraduates from other areas may be 
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admitted if there are vacancies unfilled by West Indians. There 
have been two undergraduate Diploma courses of 3 years in length, 
one leading to a Diploma in Agriculture and the other to a Diploma 
in Sugar Technology. The admission requirement to the undergrad- 
uate programs has been a good grade School Certificate, or a com- 
parable General Certificate of Education at Ordinary Level, or the 
equivalent, with those preferred who do well in science and mathe- 
matics subjects. A student who has met the entrance requirements 
at any university in the British Commonwealth may also be ac- 
cepted. 

At the graduate level the Imperial College has been the recog- 
nized Commonwealth center for required training in tropical agri- 
culture and the agricultural sciences. At this level instruction has 
been intended primarily for officers destined to serve in the Agri- 
cultural government services of the various tropical Commonwealth 
territories. The College has offered three regular graduate level 
programs, the most significant in numbers enrolled in recent years 
being the 1-year Special Diploma course in Tropical Agriculture. 
The other programs have been 2-year courses leading to the Asso- 
ciateship in Agriculture or the Associateship in Sugar Teclmology. 
Graduate students are normally, required to have completed appro- 
priate undergraduate programs and to have received their under- 
graduate degrees, or as an alternative for entrance to either of the 
Associateship programs, they may present the Imperial College’s 
undergraduate diploma. For admission to the Diploma courses in 
tropical agriculture, they must also normally have had at least 
1 year of graduate level training. Graduate students have usually 
received their country assignments, or “postings,” prior to entering 
the Imperial College. As a result of the College’s being the only 
lecognized center in the Commonwealth for graduate training in 
tropical agriculture and related sciences, most of the senior staff 
of Departments of Agriculture of Commonwealth tropical countries 
have received their graduate training at the College. 

In the past several years the total number of students at the 
Imperial College ha9 reached its highest level. The following figures 
show the enrollment for the indicated years: 


Tear Graduate* Undergraduate* Total 

1956 - 57 65 41 100 

1957 - 68 ; 04 42 100 

1958 - 69 67 43 100 


The 43 undergraduate students in 1958-69 included 37 studying 
for the Diploma in Agriculture, divided 14, 14, and 9 into 1st, 
2d, and 3d year students, respectively. The* 6 r emainin g under- 
graduates were all in the first year of the 3-year course for the 
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Diploma in Sugar Technology, the course being offered only once 
every 3 years subject to there being a sufficient number of candidates. 
Of the 43 undergraduates, 38 were from the British Caribbean 
territories, divided as follows: 15 from Trinidad, 6 from British 
Guiana, 5 from Barbados, 7 from the various Windward Islands, 
3 from the Leeward Islands, and 1 each from British Honduras and 
Jamaica. The remaining 5 undergraduates were distributed 1 each 
from Kenya, Aden, the Fiji Islands, and the nearby non-British 
Caribbean areas of Martinique and Surinam. It is perhaps normal 
to expect a greater number of undergraduates from Trinidad, than 
any other territory. Presumably the almost complete absence of 
students from Jamaica is accounted for by the existence of the 
Jamaica School of Agriculture and the feeling in Jamaica that 
there is not sufficient difference in level and quality of offerings at 
the Imperial College to justify the expense of sending students to 
Trinidad. 

Of the 57 graduate students enrolled at the beginning, of the year 
1958-59, 46 were studying for the Diploma in Tropical Agriculture, 
and the remaining 11 in the other graduate programs, including 1 
in Sugar Technology. About half the total had previously studied 
at the University of Cambridge in England, which has been a prin- 
cipal center for prior agricultural education of Colonial Office “pro- 
bationers” planning to proceed to tropical posts. One graduate 
student in 1958-59 was from Portugal. Three had been educated in 
an institution in the United States, one of these being “pdkted” for 
Ghana, another having recently served in the U.S. Trust Terri- 
tories of the Pacific Islands, and the third apparently being an 
ICA official taking a special course before proceeding to Vietnam. 
Most of the total of 57 were “posted” for service in British African 
territories and others for the Pacific Islands and Asian territories. 
There were orfly two graduate students indicated as destined for 
the British Caribbean area, both of them for British Guiana, and 
three other graduate students who were West Indian undergraduate 
diploma holders of the Imperial College. This is a reflection of 
the fact that there has been more interest in official circles in the 
Caribbean Territories at this stage in training undergraduates than 
graduates in this field. The . contributions of the members of the 
West Indies Federation, which are now made through the Federal 
Government, are intended primarily for the maintenance of the 
undergraduate Diploma courses. 

The directed research function eft the Imperial College is con- 
sidered to be of equal significance for Caribbean and tropical agri- 
culture with the teaching programs. While research activities have 
been carried on at the College practically from its inception, its 
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research potential was greatly extended in 1946-47 by the estab- 
lishment of four so-called research schemes for cacao, bananas, soils 
and sugar chemistry. In 1955 the administration of the first three 
of these projects was incorporated into a Regional Research Center. 
Separately organized and administered under the College is the 
British West Indies Sugar Research Scheme. 

facilities for research and experimentation, as well as for teach- 
ing and demonstration, are provided through experimental plots 
research and demonstration farms, and other means. In addition 
to such facilities forming part of the College grounds, the College 
operates a 300-acre mixed crop and livestock farm 3 miles distant 
as well as a 420-acre estate about 20 miles away, where large-scale 
cacao experimental tracts have been laid out. Also forming par? 
of the College facilities is an experimental sugar factory used both 
in sugar technology research and in instruction of students. 


CHAPTER VII 

Th« University College of the West Indies 

TT IS in higher education that the most spectacular educational 
**■ advance has b&en made in the British Caribbean siiife World W T ar 
II. This is due to the founding and development of the Universtiy 
College of the' West Indies located at Mona, near Kingston, Jamaica. 

The Role of Codrington College 

Prior to 1948 the only facilities for higher learning in the British 
Caribbean, aside from those for agricultural education at the Imperial 
• College of Tropical Agriculture, were at Codrington College in 
Barbados. It offered programs in the classics and theology for a 
small number of students. Dating back to the will of Sir Christopher 
Codrington, who died in 1710 and wished to found an institution 
of theological training for the Anglican clergy in the West Indies, 
Codrington College had passed through various vicissitudes and* 
achieved recognized status as an institution of higher learning when 
it %was affiliated to the University of Durham in 1875. Uhder this 
affiliation classics were added to the theological base of the institution, 
and the University qf Durham bestowed its degrees on students com- 
pleting university level work in these fields at Codrington. Since 
1841 more than half the clergy in the West Indian Province of" the 
Anglican Church have been trained there. Numerous British West 
Indian schoolmasters and lawyers in the late 19th and early 20th 
centuries also attended Codrington. 

In 1946 the role of Codrington College as a training center for the 
Anglican Church was given official recognition when it was desig- 
nated as the Provincial Theological College of the Anglican Province 
of the West Indies. In 1955 the Anglican Order of the Community 
of the Resurrection assumed direction of the College, and it again 
am almost exclusively an institution for theological trai nin g. 
From 1953-54, when there were 12 university level students at 
Codrington studying for University of Durham degrees, the number 
declined to 3 in 1957 and 1 in 1958. In the latter year the College 
had 5 faculty members and a total student enrollment of 82. Thus, 
simultaneously with the founding and growth of the University 
#80 
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College of the West Indies, there has occurred the virtual eclipse 

of Codnngton College as an institution offering programs at the 
university level. 

Development of the University CoHeye 

The University College came into existence as part of the general 
movement to develop university education in British overseas terri- 
tories. lor the British West Indies, this movement found expression 
m the 1944 recommendation of the so-called Irvine Committee (from 
the name of the Committee Chairman, Sir James Irvine, Vice- 
Chancellor of St. Andrews University) that a University College 
of the West Indies be established as an affiliated college of the 
University of London. This recommendation was accepted by the 
British and the territorial Governments. 

Following the drawing up of organization plans, the University 
( ollege opened its doors in 1948 with the entrance of a small num- 
ber of medical students. A Royal Charter incorporating the Uni- 
versity College was issued in Januaiy 1949. Starting in temporary 
wooden barracks used for hou^Mg refugees during World War II 
the University College occupied these quarters until the erection of 
a senes of modern buildings. The first stage of the building pro- 
gram was completed in 1953. The facilities at Mona in 1958-59 
included lecture halls, laboratories, administration offices, a library 
four student residence halls, a Student Union building, approxi- 
mately 50 faculty residences, a 300-bed teaching hospital with facili- 
ties for clinical training of medical students and nurses, and a play- 
ing field, sports area, and o)(ympic size swimming pool. 

V ? T ot . the intention to set forth full and detailed information 
on the University College. (Factual data are available from sev- 
ers Published sources listed in the bibliography accompanying this 
Bulletin.) The emphasis here will be on recent developments and 
apparent trends in the programs and organization of the University 
College, including its role and activities in meeting the needs and 
problems of the West Indies Federation. 


\ 


N«w Programs o# Study 


One of these trends is*' the movement toward the establishment of 
new programs of study and new Faculties, or Schools, to carry them 
out As background for an Understanding of this movement, it 
should be pointed out that the three Faculties established early in 
the University College’s existence were those into which its several 
Departments continued to be organized in 1959. There were (1) the 
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Faculty of Arts, consisting of Departments of Classics, Economics, 

English, History, and Modern Languages ; (2) the Faculty of Natu- 
ral Sciences, consisting of the Departments of Botany, Chemistry, 
Mathematics, Physics, and Zoology; and (3) the Faculty of Medi- 
cine, consisting of the Departments of Anatomy, Medicine, Obstetrics 
and Gynaecology, Pathology, Physiology, and Surgery. In addition, 
the College’s Department of Education enjoyed an autonomous 
status, not being affiliated with any Faculty. 

In 1959 the degree programs of the University College followed 
the general pattern of English Universities, and specifically that of 
the University of London, which grants the degrees awarded after 
study at the University College. All programs for Bachelor of 
Arts and Bachelor of Science “general” degrees were 3 years in 
length. A S-year Bachelor of Arts “honours” degree (signifying 
more intensive specialization in a given field) was also offered in 
English, French, History, and Latin. A 3-year program for a 
Bachelor of Science Special degree program in the Faculty of < 
Natural Sciences, has recently been added, involving intensive spe- 
cialization in one subject, with specified ancillary subjects. Through 
1957 no degrees of this nature had yet been awarded. The program 
for the degree of Bachelor of Medicine and Bachelor of Surgery 
is 6 years in length from the time of university -entrance. London 
University graduate degrees of Master of Science, Master of Arts, 
and Doctor of Philosophy may be awarded in certain circumstances, 

■but the UCWI is overwhelmingly an institution for undergraduates 
and medical students. Initial enrollment figures in the fall of 1959 
showed a total of 695 students in all programs, of whom about 25 
were students holding undergraduate degrees. Approximately 20 
of these were studying for the UCWI Diploma in Education, and < 
the others for the UCWI Diploma in Chemical Technology or the 
Master of Science degree of the University of London. 1 

The two Diplomas mentioned are granted directly by the Univer- 
sity College itself, as contrasted to. the regular degrees, which are 
awarded by the University of London. The Edudation Diploma will 
be described later. The existence of a program for a Diploma in 
Chemical Technology, is a recognition of the need for practical j 
chemists in the British Caribbean. It provides a minimum 1-year 
program designed to give training to undergraduate degree holders 
in chemistry to fit them better for employment in various industries 
of the Caribbean area such as sugar and bauxite. Before this 
Diploma is awarded, the candidate must complete at least 3 months 
of approved experience in some chemical phase of industry. 

i Figure* taken from the UCWI Vmotletter, Mo. 80S, Oct 12. and Mo. SIB, Doe. 21, [ 

10S». ! 
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In 1959, plans for the addition of three new Faculties were at 
various stages of discussion and development The farthest along 
was the aforementioned plan to convert the Imperial College of 
Tropical Agriculture into a degree-granting Faculty of Agriculture 
of the University College, which had been under consideration for 
several years.* * This merger was scheduled to take place in August 
1960. Proposals of the governing bodies of the two institutions to 
this end were unanimously accepted at a conference of the West 
Indies Federal Government and the Territorial Governments in 
March 1959* 

A second new F acuity which has long been discussed and for which 
plans are being considered is a Faculty of Engineering. One of the 
recommendations of the aforementioned Mission on Higher Tech- 
nical Education in the British Caribbean was that the UCWI should 
proceed with its plan to develop a degree course in Engineering 
Science. A principal obstacle to its establishment to date has been 
financial, i.e., the high cost of establishing and equipping engineer- 
ing facilities for teaching purposes. It was in large part to avoid 
duplication of facilities that the Mission on Higher Technical Edu- 
cation recommended that arrangements for joint use of one set of 
engineering laboratories be worked out by the UCWI and the tech- 
nical college or institute then being planned by the Government of 
Jamaica and since established as the Jamaica Institute of Tech- 
nology. In 1959, as one aspect of the solution of the general prob- 
lem of financing overall expansion of the UCWI financial resources 
were becoming available which it was expected would enable teach- 
ing in engineering to begin in the fall of I960. 4 In February 1960, 
it was announced that the Faculty of Engineering would be located 
in Trinidad in association with the new Faculty of Agriculture. 

A third projected area of development of in structional programs is 
the Social Sciences. The initiation of a 3-year honours degree 
program in economics in the fall of 1959 which would lead to the 
Bachelor iof Science of the University of London in this field was 
regarded as the first step in this direction. The Department of 
Economics, which has been for some time a part of the Faculty of 
Arts, has been strengthened by the addition of several new staff 
members. > Thi institution of this degree program will permit more 
intensive specialization by undergraduates in this field of vital im- 
port to the British Caribbean areas than has heretofore been pos- 
sible. Thirty-three undergraduates began studies in this program 
in October 1959.* 


WOOd ’ ProvitUm of Agricultural Education of Vnivor- 
MKHh CmM— Torritorim. Colonial Offlco, No. SIS 

* UCWI Vou>» letter. No. 78, Apr. 8, 1009. / ... 

No. «W, Oct 28, and No. 811, Not. 28, 1800. 

• UCWI VewoUttor, No. 810, Not. 18, 1080. 
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Another fact in this connection is the reorganization and expan- 
sion of the Department of Economics through the integration into 
it of the University College’s Institute of Social and Economic 
Research. The Institute has long been an integral part of the Col- 
lege to investigate and perform advanced research on social and 
economic questions affecting the British Caribbean area. It has 
also published the quarterly, Social and Economic Studies, and 
has sponsored lectures and conferences in these fields. Studies and 
investigations prepared under its auspices have dealt with such 
subjects as the economic problems of the various British Caribbean 
territories and the West Indies Federation as a whole, including 
trade questions and the matter of West Indian customs union. Here- 
tofore the Institute has not been a teaching organization. With the 
integration of the Institute into the Department of Economics in 
Ocober 1959, the Institute’s staff “became members of the Depart- 
ment having duties similar to those of other members of teaching- 
departments in the college.”* It was planned that the Institute 
would also continue to have a formal existence within the Depart- 
ment of Economics and that its research program would be con- 
ducted on a larger scale than previously. 

In the fall of 1959 it was envisaged at the UCWI that the fore- 
going developments would lead to the rapid expansion of teaching 
of the Social Sciences and that the reconstituted Department of 
Economics would expand into a Faculty of Social Sciences within 
a few years. In addition to economics, specialized study and pro- 
fessional trailing in the fields of sociology, anthropology, and po- 
litical science are recognized as vital in view of the cultural, social, 
and racial patterns of the British Caribbean areas and their emerg- 
ing political development. In this connection, the new Principal 
of the University College appointed in 1959 to assume his duties in 
1960 is a noted West Indian economist and social scientist who has 
held teaching positions in the United Kingdom as well as various 
administrative and research positions with international bodies, and 
was to continue serving as Deputy Director of the Special United 
•Nations Fund for Economic Development until April I960. 

Enrollment Increase 

m 

A second and related trend at the University College is an antici- 
pated marked increase in^^nrollment. From the 33 students who 
enrolled in the Faculty of Medicine when the College opened its 
doors in 1948, the numbers in all Faculties and Departments gradu- 
ally increased until at the beginning of the academic year 1959-60 

« UCWI MwUtttr, No. 306, Oct. 19, 1959. 
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Of the total of 696 enrolled in October 1959, 222 were new admis- 
r»7 M lr- mai ° rity » AHe, Sciencra 

t n th0 0f degri * e <t ran, « i . the Calendar 

(Catalc*) Of the University College for 1966-69 lists i(s graduates 

7”, ,7 '"f 1 ’!; 10 " °* 016 College up to H)5S.» They arTdivided 
P ! | W ^„ BaCh<> 0r of Art ® Honoure Degrees, 43; Bachelor of Arts 
IWhol r g \f5' ldS ’ Bac * lelor °t Science General Degrees, 112; 
Dinlmlm ° f “ edlcm ® end Surgery, 70; Master of ScienS^lO; and 
Diploma in Chemical Technology, 7. To these figures, for purposes 
of girmg the overall picture from 1943 through 1969 may L added 
the uumbere of those succrasful on eriuninftiona for degrere in 
2“ fol'owe : Bacheior of Arts Honoure, 26; Bachelor Tlrt, 
General, 28, Bachelor of Science General, 28; Bachelor of Medicine 

Sltra.'f 1 OT n < l S “ rge, 7’ 22 ’ ° TeraU fi K ures O" the Diploma in 
“on Department* “ “° D ° f ** <*"«■* 

In 1959 a 300 percent increase in enrollment to 2,000 bv 1964 was 
planne"! The newly appointed Principal stated that i/providing 
University education for only 700 students (the approximate 1959 

Uni T ity C ° llege Was faUin « ^ ^ needs 

of the West Indian people. He noted that nearly 4,000 West In- 
dians were studying in 1959 in British, American, and CtaLdtaUnL 

“\“ d “ ™T ot Uw projected expansion was 

h.TTTf' ^ 6I1Btm8 “ tio of one hiacher to five students, 
he observed, was quite uneconomic, and the annual operating cort 

M ^mmodabng 2,000 student, with a nonnal ratio of ZC g 
staff to students would not be any greater.* * 

. ' Whi * h * re Umited “•rolhnent to date, in addition 
to0l<1 * ct of centm Programs have been the inability of numbers 

Ho. *10. Not. 18, IBM. 

2* Umd0r ' t$$8-t9$$, p. 104-107. 

UCWI looWI, r, No. 207. Ao* 17. 1050. a*! No. 811. H or. S3. IBM. 
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of qualified student* to obtain funds to finance their education 

and the heretofore purely residential nature of the Dniveraty ..oh 
Icon. With respect to the first of these about 50 percent of he 
student body are “grant-aided,” i.e, are scholarship holders. .This 
is in contrast to colleges in British West Africa ,'*^« *'* 
ticallv all of the students receive financial assistance. Vanous 
University College, territorial Government, and privately endowed 
and' commercial ^scholarships are available for students attending 
the College, but in UCWI circles there is general recognition that 
there should be a substantial increase in the number of scho.ars ups 
and grants” In this connection the Ford Foundation m November 
S announced a grant of $100,000 to the UCWI for “exhibitions 
i.o, examinations for additional scholarships. Candidates from the 
Leeward and Windward Islands and British Honduras were to 
given first consideration, but awards from this grant might also go 
to candidates from other British Caribbean territories.’' 

With respect to the long existing residential requirement, re was 
originally instituted in the hope that a completely t^dem aUn- 
stitution would bring about close contact among a 
make for a general West Indian outlook. With residence quarter 
for only 600 students in 1959, a severe limitation was imposed upon 
the expansion of enrollment if the residential requirement were 
adhered to. Consequently, beginning with the fall term of lfio., 
this requirement was rescinded for those who have completed 2 
years’ residence. Henceforth they are required to live off - o1 ’ 
lege premises unless permission is given to remain in the College 
reridS quarters. It is anticipated that in line with the overall 
expansion in enrollment anticipated by 1964 the readentml require 
ment may have to be modified still further even though the build- 
Tng expansion program calls for residence halls for an addition. 

1,000 students. 

Relationship to University of London 

Another aspect of the University College’s development is its rela- 
tionship with its “foster mother,” the University of I^nd on, an 
its hope of qualifying for full independence as a University in its 
own right by 1963. Some discussion of the history and nature o 
the exiling relationship is in order at this point. The University 
College of the West Indies was one of several institutions o ig er 
learning established in British overseas territories as a result of 
the recommendations of the so-called Asquith Commissionap 
pointed in 1943 by the British Secretary of State for the . C ° ° 
to inquire into Higher Education in the Colonies The Irvine Com- 
mittee, already mentioned, was the sub-group of the Asquith Com 


io UCWI ’SewUtter, No 294, July 27, 1959. 
u UCWI Wewiletter, No. 312, No. 30, 1959. 
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mission which concentrated its investigations and recommendations 
on the British Caribbean. The Asquith Commission recommended 
that all institutions which might be developed in colonial territories 
should, during their formative years, be affiliated Colleges of the 

University of London, before achieving independent university status 
of their own. 


University College o# the Wett Indies 

Admission of Undtrjraduafei in October 1959 

1. Applications are Invited for admission to the University College of the 
West Indies in October 1959. 

2. A number of Open Scholarships, Government Exhibitions and other awards 
will be offered in 1959, as a result of the University College Scholarship Ex- 
amination which will be held In each territory from 24th February to 28th 
February. The Entry fee to the Scholarship Examination Is £1.0.0. Some 
candidates for entrance only may also be asked to write some papers In the 
Scholarship Examination. 

8. Candidates may qualify for normal minimum entrance requirements with 

A. Passes in five subjects at the O.C.E. of which at least two must be 
passed at Advanced Level. 

OR 

B. Passes In four subjects at the O.C.E. of which at least three must be 

passed at Advanced Level. 

Normally a credit at the Cambridge School Certificate is equivalent to an Ordi- 
nary Level pass O.C.E. and a pa mi at Principal Standard H.S.O. is equivalent 
to a pass at Advanced Level O.C.E. 

4. Candidates with five passes at Credit Standard of five ‘O' Level subjects 
G.O.E. Including English Language, Mathematics and a foreign language may 
be considered for entry to the Faculty of Medlciue or to the Preliminary Course 
in Science. 

5. Students wishing to read for an Arts Degree should have Included In their 
qualification either English and at least one foreign language at the Ordinary 
or Advanced G.C.E. Level, or two foreign languages Including Latin or Greek. 

6. Further details about entry requirements. Faculty requirements, scholar- 
ships available and an outline of courses, may be found In the appropriate 
pamphlets, which is available from the Registrar, U.GW.I., or from the Resi- 
dent Tutor, Extra-Mural Studies or the Education Office* in the territories. 

7. The closing date for applications is January 81, 1959. 

8. Please note that in the Scholarship Examination 1959 each candidate will 
be required to write a General Paper and aDy two of the following subjects 
irrespective of the faculty for which he Is applying: 

Botan y Greek Mathematics (Pure 

B,olo *y History A Applied) 

Chemistry Latin Physics 

Mathematics (App.) Spanish * 

French Mathematics (Pure) Zoology 

provided however that (1) Biology is not taken with Botany or Zoology; 

(2) Pure A Applied Mathematics Is not taken with Pure 
Mathematics or Applied Mathematics. 

[ Reprinted from King* ton, Jamaica Pattp Gleaner, Nov. 22, 1008, p. 17.1 
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As a result of this recommendation, the University College of the 
West Indies was accepted by the University of London into a spe- 
cial relationship. 1 * Admission requirements for the UCWI may be 
either those of the University of London or a special scheme operat- 
ing between the two institutions. 18 In 1959 these were as indicated 
in the UCWI announcement reproduced from the Kingston Daily 
Gleaner of November 22, 1958. (See page 87) Under the rela- 
tionship between the two institutions, the University College may 
propose and obtain approval for degjfee programs and syllabuses for 
the examinations for degrees. These syllabuses in each affiliated 
College “are adjusted to the geographical, linguistic and educational 
conditions of the territory, but represent no relaxation in the stand- 
ards of the University.” 14 The two institutions collaborate in the 
examination process, with London representatives responsible for the 
final form of the papers and determination of the results for each 
candidate. Degrees granted are those of the University of Ixmdon 
and the standard of performance required of candidates from the 
UCWI is equal to that demanded from Ixmdon University students 
generally. 

It was the full intention of the Asquith Commission that the re- 
lationship with the University of London would serve a transi- 
tional purpose and that the overseas Colleges operating under it 
would attain full University status as quickly as possible. It was 
thought that to this end the arrangements for consultation and 
collaboration between the staffs of the University and the respective 
Colleges would enable the latter to acquire the necessary experience, 
understanding, and sense of responsibility. One of these colleges has 
been transformed into the University of Khartoum, in the Sudan, 
and grants its own degrees. 

Insofar as the University College of the West Indies is concerned, 
full independence remains the goal, with the target date of 1963 
reflecting the same desire for West Indian self-expression that orig- 
inally set the same date for the attainment of full Commonwealth 
status for the Federation. The new Principal of the University 
College has observed that to qualify for independence the number 
and quality of academic programs must be strengthened. In addi- 
tion to the projected additions to instructional programs already 
mentioned, he has stated that considerable expansion is planned for 
the Faculty of Medicine and that “the College must be able to do 
the full range of honours wprk and post graduate work in Arts and 

■ Bm the section, ‘‘Scheme* of Special Relation with University Colleges Overseas,” 
In the discussion of the University of London in thi Commonwealth Onivere UUt Tear- 
hook, iff*, p. 84ft 

“ JWd., p. 1148. ’ 

“JWft, p. 848. 
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Science.” To this end he has noted that the teaching staff must be 
much more . highly specialized than it has been, which means a larger 

"eld":; 1 is the p,in ,o have • 

A further trend in this connection is the anticipated gradual in- 
crease in the percentage of West Indians on the stiff of the Univer- 

the ar ^ “ the mimbers of adequately trained specialists from 
he ajrea increase. In 1959, approximately 50 percent of the teach- 

^oerairr BntlSh ; 30 PerC6nt West Indian ’ and the remaining 

n e^ of a wTt T 7 ° f . other r ^ ions - With the appoint ' 

0 9 tL t T M Cli>al ° { the Univ «rsity College in 

U»9, the two top positions in the College were held by West In- 

dians for the first time. Thus, this trend is looked on by some 

■^Indians as further evidence of a movement leading eventually 

o full assertion of the West Indian character of the University. 

Financing th« University College 

The financing of the proposed expansion of the University Col- 
oge s programs of study involves efforts to increase drastically* funds 
for both recurring and capital expenditures. The original method 
of financing agreed on by the mother country and the Governments 
of he territories served by the College at the time of its origin was 

Coin h< i C n ex P e,ldltures wouId be met by a direct grant from 
- Ion ml Development and Welfare Funds (CD&W) and the 

recurring or operating expenditures would be financed by contribi! 

bZTs ^e^t 6 TT 1 G °l emment * on a P ro ' r eta population 
. terrdor,al contributions might include funds received 

rmw m ? neS n)in the,F individual CD&W allocations, so that 
CD&W funds going into the UCWI were actually greyer than 

ided I T ,a fh dl p Ct CaPltal grant The 8it * 0f the ^ge was pro- 
uded by the Government of Jamaica at a nominal rent. 1 

, 0 n ngl Tl Capital grant t0 raeet the aforementioned 

brst phase of building construction was £1,500,000. Colonial Devel- 
opment and Welfare also contributed additional funds toward the 
major part of the cost of construction and equipping the Teaching 
Hosp;,.! connected with the University Silage. 
h spital construction expense was borne by the Jamaican Govern- 
ment from its owl, CD&W allocations, since it was the territory 
benefitting most from the hospital services thus provided Tim 
capital cost of the total plant as it existed early in 1959 was ap- 

^ 446 ’ 000 (. U - S * tWPOO). The pro-rata schedule of 
contributio ns for recurring expenditures in effect just prior to the 

15 °CWI Sew thttcr. No. 311. Not. 23, 1050. 
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birth of (he Federation was as follows: Jamaica, 45.4 percent; Trini- 
dad, 20.2 percent; British Guiana, 13.4 percent; Windward Islands, 
8.7 percent; Barbados, 6.7 percent; Leeward Islands, 3.4 percent; 
and British Honduras, 2.2 percent.. Total income for the year 1957- 
58 was £520,416, oj which 90.4 percent came from the territorial 
Governments, 6.24 percent from special grants, and 3.33 percent 
from fees.' 16 

With the establishment of the West Indies Federation, official 
responsibility for the UCWI, insofar as the territories making up 
the Federation are concerned, was transferred to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The Constitution of the West Indies, as noted, puts the 
UCWI on the so-called Exclusive Legislative List, Accordingly, it 
was anticipated that arrangements would be made for the recurring 
expenditures of the UCWI to be met by an allocation of funds from 
the Federal Government in addition to the continuation of grants 
from British Guiana and British Honduras, the two non-Federation 
members. Included in these allocations would be amounts to cover 
the teaching function of the Hospital, with the rest of the recur- 
rent costs of operating the Hospital borne by the Government of 
Jamaica. 

In 1959, the financing of the planned expansion of the University 
College involved efforts to obtain increased funds from the British 
Caribbean territorial governments, Government of the United 
Kingdom, the United Nations, and private Foundations, concerns, 
and individuals. The new Principal of the University College 
indicated late in 1959 that additional operating costs stemming from 
the proposed expansion would amount to an extra BWI $2,000,000 
a year (about U.S. $1,176,000), and that the capital cost of adding 
new teaching buildings, an Engineering Faculty, halls of residence, 
and staff housing accommodations would be 10 times that figure. 17 
Intensive efforts were being made to obtain agreement from the 
British Caribbean territorial Governments to increase their total 
contributions for recurring expenditures by BWI $6,000,000 for the 
3-year period 1960-63, and the Governments of Jamaica, Trinidad, 
Barbados, Montserrat, and other territories had agreed to make 
substantial increases for this purpose. It was anticipated that other 
territorial Governments would do likewise. 

Along with and on the basis of actual and anticipated support 
from the local Governments in meeting the additional recurring ex- 
penditures of the proposed' expansion, the much larger amounts 
needed for capital expenditures were being solicited from other 
sources in 1959. Approximately BWI $5,000,000 had been offered 


l* Commonwealth Untvertitiei Yearbook, 191 1, p. 1148. 
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1 -your course began in 1953 ami the first Diplomas m Education 
were awarded in 1954. This was in line with the recommendation 
for the Irvine Committee that the University College establish such 
a course and award its own Diploma. As indicated, this Diploma, 
like the College's 1 year Diploma in chemical technology, is awarded 
by the University College in its own right and not, ^s in the case 
of regular degrees, by the University of Ixmdon. 

The program for the Diploma in Education “is designed to pro 
vide a broad preparation for teaching with particular emphasis 
on the study of education in the British Caribbean in the light of 
an understanding of .educational theory and practice in Western 
countries." 20 The nfaiu fields of study offered in 1958-69 were 1 rin- 
ciples and Philosophy of Education, Child Development, History 
and Sociology of Education, Methods of Teaching (including the 
teaching of subject specialties), and Practice, of Education. To be 
admitted to the examinations for tl)o Diploma, a student had to tx< 
a graduate of an approved university, pursue an approved program 
of studies of at least 1 year, and pass an examination consisting of 
two parts on (a) the theory of Education and (b) the practice 

of Education. 

The number of students enrolled in the course for the Diploma 
in Education over the period 1953-59, inclusive, has previously been 
given with the University College's general enrollment figures. 'I he 
greatest number studying for this Diploma in any one year was 32 
in the year 1958 59. At the beginning of. the year 1959-60, 20 
students were enrolled. From 1954, when the Diploma was first 
granted, through 1959. a total of 104 students received the Diploma. 11 
In 1959, 28 students, the largest number in any one year up to that 
time! received the Diploma. This fi£nre included 10 each from the 
two territories of Jamaica and Trinidad and Tobago, with the 
others from Antigua, Barbados, British Guiana, and St Vincent. 

Although the idea that teachers in secondary schools need pro- 
fessional training is comparatively new in the British Caribbean and 
the facilities for this purpose at the University College are limited, 
professional opinion in the area looks to their expansion. Thus, the 
1957 Regional Conference on the Training of Teachers recommended 
“that the University College of the West Indies should arrange for 
a fj early increase in the number of students reading [i.e., studying] 
for the Diploma in Education to at least fifty.” M Of at least equal 
significance, in view of the fact that less than 50 percent of secondary 

: STaSS-ta ^ .hewn ,» U. UCWI tor 195^9. 

e. X tb«j reeeM., th. Dlplom. In 19.10. .. (In. in the UCWI W. 

No. 292, July 13, and No. 304, Oct. 5, 1939. 

m Teacher Training Conference Report, p. 23. 
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teachers were holders of university degrres at tb*f time, was the 
Conference's recommendation “that the UCWI should provide a 
1-year courso similar to the Diploma in Education involving a study 
of local educational problems, for a limited number of non-graduate 
teachers holding or capable of holding positions of responsibility.” *• 
Ihe initiation of such a program would, of course, require a change 
m the University College’s requirement that there admitted to the 
Impairment of Education must have a university degree. 

During the early part of the 19MM>0 academic year, if had not 
lwn possible to take steps to implement these two recommendations 
of the 195. Conference, and it appeared that expansion of the De- 
partment of Education’s facilities in this connection awaited con- 
summation of the overall expansion program of the College. Within 
the Department there was also some consideration in 195,* 8-59 of 
the possibility that its programs of professional training might 
Ivtter be spread over a 2-year period and worked in with simultane- 
ous academic preparation. Ixmg-range thinking in the Department 
alsojooked to the development of programs of more advanced work 
in Education and the granting of advanced degrees. 

The service, advisory, and consultative functions of the Univer- 
s)ty College's Department of Education (which are not confined 
to secondary education) partake, as indicated, of what are some- 
times referred to as Institute functions, since they resemble some 
of the functions of an Institute of Education hS found in British 
Universities. Such an Institute had not yet been established at 
the University College in 1958-59, though under a 4-vear grant from 
the Carnegie Corporation in 1954, a start had been made by the 
( ollege m undertaking certain functions of an Institute of Educa- 
tion. One of the recommendations of the 1957 Teacher Training 
Conference was that the UCWI should develop such an Institute 
with broad functions, in cooperation with Governments and Train- 
ing Colleges.* 4 

The service, advisory, and consultative functions' of the Depart- 
ment of Education have embraced such matters as (1) sponsoring 
education conferences; (2) assisting in in-service short courses, work* 
shops, and seminars for teachers, often *s part of the program of 
the University College’s Extra-Mural Department, which is dis- 
cussed in more detail in the next chapter on adult education; (3) 
giving assistance to the individual territories in assessing the courses, 
syllabuses, and examinations of Teacher Training Colleges; and (4)’ 
providing general advice to territorial Departments of Education 
and institu tiona Examples of conferences sponsored or co-spon- 
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Bored by the College’s Department of Education have been the 
meeting of Heads of Secondary Schools in the British Caribbean in 
1955, the 1957 Regional Conference on the Training of Teachers in 
the British Caribbean for which numerous of the working papers 
were prepared by staff members of the Department of Education, 
and a Conference on Selection of Students for Secondary Education 
in April 1959. 

One type of short in-service programs sponsored by the Depart- 
ment of Education has been general training courses for teachers in 
primary and all age schools, usually organized in cooperation with 
territorial Departments of Education, Training Colleges, and Teach- 
ers Associations. Other in-service programs have dealt with spe- 
cific problems, such as (1) the teaching of younger ’children, using 
the results of studies and research carried out at the University Col- 
lege, and (2) the teaching of specified secondary school subjects 
as exemplified by a short course for -teachers of history on the desir- 
ability and problems of teaching West Indian history. As a result 
of the last-named course, the College's Department of Education 
produced a source book on West Indian history for use in the class- 
room. The 1957 Regional Conference on Teacher Training asked the 
University College to run more such courses in consultation with 
Government Education Depart nfents, and envisaged the development 
of a more comprehensive system of in-service teacher training gen- 
erally, in collaboration with the University College.” 

Advisory assistance by the College’s Department of Education to 
Teacher Training Colleges in formulating their programs, syllabuses, 
and examinations is exemplified by the cooperative program in 
British Honduras and Jamaica whereby staff members of that De- 
partment have worked with governmental and institutional repre- 
sentatives in certain phases of this work. One of the' recommenda- 
tions of the 1957 Teacher Training Conference was that, while the 
University College should not take over the function of examining 
students in Teacher Training Colleges and of issuing teaching cer- 
tificates, it “should offer advice on the training of teachers, and 
assessment of the work of training colleges, on request and with full 
consultation.”* ** The Conference also recommended that the UCWI 
should assist in the writing of a manual on the training of teachers 
to guide those so engaged. Among the other functions it recom- 
mended for a new Institute of Education at the UCWI was as- 
sistance in the development of a regional system of qualifications for - 
teachers. 

The generally comprehensive nature of the consultative and ad- 
visory work of the University College’s Education Department ia 
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attended by representatives from various Caribbean area republics 
and territories; (4) the undertaking of a project to survey and 
preserve West Indian archival records, under a grant from the 
Rockefeller Foundation; (5) participation by physicians and medical 
staff members from the College’s Teaching Hospital in medical 
meetings and conferences in British Guiana and British Honduras; 
and (6) the holding of a Creole language studies conference, of 
• special import to certain British and non-British Caribbean terri- 
tories, under a grant from the Rockefeller Foundation. 


CHAPTER VIII 
Adult Education 

A DULT EDUCATION in the British Caribbean areas is being 
^interpreted for the purposes of this chapter as including various 
programs of education and training for persons beyond elementary 

100 ^ ho are imab,e or do not desire to attend a full-time pro- 
gram t>f instruction at a regular institution of secondary or higher 
learning, or who having had such instruction require or desire further 
speci^ized education Such programs may vary in scope and level 
f instruction from literacy training for adults to university level 
classes on an extension basis. They may include such different types 
of instruction as basic education m health and dietary practices for 
persons living in underdeveloped rural areas, vocational training for 

STu^r^ °l erS m f ening ° r part * time classea technical 
institutes or elsewhere, and specially designed advanced courses or 

remmars f or specialists. In short, for our purposes here, they include 

L t^ a ?n Pro ^r braC6d Under the headin g* of Community, 
Literacy, adult, and Fundamental Education. * 

agenciea ’ institutions, and groups in the 
British Caribbean territories carrying on activities in the hroad field 
of adult education m this sense. The growing interest in such edu- 
catira m also evidenced by the fact that it has been dealt with at 
r con fences. Of particular interest was the First Caribbean 
f n T! na r on . Adult Education sponsored by various agencies and 
institutions in Jamaica, as well as by UNESCO and the British 
uncil which was held m Jamaica in September 1952. Attending 

WCre r Pr ^ ntatives not on, y from the British 
Canbbe^ territories, but also from Puerto Rico, Surinam, Mar- 

mique, Haiti, Cuba, Dominican Republic, Panama, UNESCO, FAO, 

wLf?™ T* th6 West Indies development and 

• ? Organization. The broad view of adult education as en- 

f V ; l aged at Seminar was evidenced by its statement that “educa- 

and Sf ^, C ° n f dered as one means of community development 
nd Adult Education as a term including a variety of agencies of 

social and economic improvement.” It noted that “this comprehen- 
sive view of Adult Education was reflected in the composition of 
he Seminar, which included members of the clergy, doctors, agri- 
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culturists, and librarians, as well as social workers and education- 
alists.” 1 The underlying premise of the Conference was that at- 
tention to and expenditure on Adult Education must not await the 
establishment of universal schooling, despite the recognized need for 
a vast expansion of regular schooling facilities. 

Other Conferences which considered and emphasized the role of 
adult education in the Caribbean generally but drew heavily in 
reaching their conclusions on experiences and examples of develop- 
ments in British territories were the aforementioned Caribbean 
Commission sponsored Joint Conference on Education and Small 
Scale Farming in 1954, and the Sixth Session of the West Indian 
Conference in 1955. The documentation prepared by a UNESCO 
Consultant on Community and Adult Education in the Caribbean 
also will be recalled in this connection. 

In addition to evening and part-time technical and trade training 
for workers in Technical Institutes, which has already been dis- 
cussed, specific examples of other forms of adult education will make 
clear the variety of activities underway in recent years. 


i 


UCWI Department of Extra-Mural Studies 

The University College of the West Indies’ Department of Extra- 
Mural Studies has been carrying on almost from the inception of the j 
College a program of adult education. This has included not only 
instructional programs for adult learning and self-improvement, but j 

also seminars, lecture courses, and the like, intended to consider > 

and help solve some of the practical and immediate problems in the 
British West Indian community. As its name implies, the Extra- 
Mural Department functions outside the regular residential degree ( 
programs of the University College. It operates in each of the 
British Caribbean territories in somewhat the manner of a univer- 
sity extension program in the United States, but with some differ- 
ences.* 

Designed to bring the University to the people and to develop 
leadership in meeting the everyday needs and problems of British 
West Indian society, the Department is organized under a Director, , 
who has full professional status. It includes Staff Tutors, or De- ; 
partment Heads, in Industrial Relations, Radio Education, Drama, 
and Social Work, working out of the Mona campus. The field 
staff consists of 7 Resident Tutors, one for each of the British 

Caribbean territories, except that the Windward and Leeward 

-A j 

l The Firtt Caribbean Seminar on Adult tducetion, if It, p. 8. .... 

a a detailed description of the netMttee of the Bxtrm-Mornl Department U fonnd to j 
J E. Kidd. Adolf Education to the Caribbean: The Batra-Murul Department of the Vni- 
vereitp College of the Weet Indite (Ifaltlllthed, 1008). 
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Island groups have Resident Tutors for each of the two groups as 
M.y.bfp These . Re f dent Tutors are in charge of the entire Extra- 
,1 * Rrogram m their respective territories. In addition the Resi- 
dent Tutor serves as a liaison point between the UCWI and pros- 
pective full-time students in each territory, in such matters as sup- 
plying information on the College, conducting scholarship and en- 
trance examinations, and holding interviews with prospective stu- 
dents. In each territory or group of territories there is a Terri- 
torial Advisory Committee for Extra-Mural Studies, composed of 
l^al educational, governmental, and community leaders, to advise 
the Resident Tutor on program needs in the particular territory. 
The main elements in the program include (1) for adults generally, 
instruction through lectures, discussion groups, short courses, the 
- radio, and formal classes at various levels of instruction, 
embracing in some territories preparation for the examinations for 
the School and Higher Certificate and the General Certificate of 
Education as weU as for the external examinations for degrees 
of British Universities and (2) special courses, projects, andT 
tivities to meet the needs of groups which have responsibilities for 
eadership, such as teachers, civil servants, extension workers, trade 
union officials, and others* 

s ome idea of the specific nature of the activities of the Depart- 
ment of Extra-Mural Studies in one field-^ducation-has already 
been m &cated in the discussion of work undertaken in collabora- 
tion with the University College’s Department of Education. A 
listing of some of the other activities of Extra-Mural Department 
m the weekly Newsletter of the University College in 1959 makes 
clear their wide nature and scope. Included among the many activi- 
les so listed were the following undertakings which the Depart- 
ment conducted or co-sponsored, or in which it participated: 

1. Preparation by the Department*. Radio Education Unit of a Catalogue 
of Programs available for broadcast or for playing on tape r£*,£ 

2 ' J he ^“ nal DaDCe and Drama Festlval h «l<l <n British Honduras un- 

* I ^* or8hlp > foUowed »>y a short course In dramatic 
production by the Department’. Staff Tutor In Drama. 

a A program of some 40 regular classes In various subjects to be offered 
m Jamaica by the Department, with the level of Instruction ranging 
from introductory to external degree (University of London) rtandanL 

4. In cooperation with the Teacher.* Association of St Kitts, a 4 day 
Conference of Primary and Secondary School teachers on the them£ 
Education for West Indian Oltisenshlp.** 

5 ’ f h,Wt,<)n to Trln,dad ■bowing In Sculpture the story of the 

tur. to * ' KtQN ‘- ***** 0M 00 <W- 
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6. A series of lectures In Trinidad under the title of “The Federal Prin- 
ciple,” the first two being given by the American historian, Prof. Henry 
Steele Comm&ger of Columbia University. 

7. The Fourth Residential Sommer Course In Public and Business Ad- 
ministration at the University College for leaders In government and 
business in the various territories. 

& Participation by the Department In a 6-week Summer Seminar at the 
University College, under the sponsorship of the Canadian and UOWI 
branches of the World University Service on the "West Indies” In 
Transition : the Implications of Political Independence,” with study 
tours to various Caribbean territories at the termination of the Semi- 
nar. 

9. A summer course In Small Farm Economics for officers of the Jamaican 
Yallahs Valley Land Authority and selected farmers in that area. 

10. Participation by the newly appointed Staff Tutor In Social Work In a 
Juvenile Delinquency Seminar In British Honduras* and In planning a 
training course for urban social welfare workers; the Staff Tutor was 
also authorized to attend, under sponsorship of the U. 8. Government's 
International Cooperation Administration, a meeting of the Council of 
Social Work Education In the United States, and to visit U. S. Uni- 
versity Schools of Social Work. 

11. Organization of a series of Shakespearian plays by the 8taff Tutor In 
Drama, developed principally for secondary schools having students 
planning to be examined on these plays on their certificate examina- 
tions. 

12. Short Seminars and courses for public health nurses and hospital 
supervisors on various problems In public health and hospital services. 

IS. A special course on English language for postmen In Trinidad, at the 
request of the Postmen’s Section of the Civil Service Association of 
Trinidad and Tobago. 

14. A residential Workshop In Jamaica for artists from the British Carib- 
bean territories. 

15. A 5-day Conference on Labor Education at the Mona campus for la- 
bor leaders from all the British Caribbean territories, as well as co- 
operation by the Staff Tutor In Industrial Relations In drawing up 
plans in individual territories for special training courses in trade 
union activities. 

16. Participation in a weekend Conference on Adult Education in Jamaica. 

17. Organization of an evening class program for Trinidad and Tobago for 
1959-60 which was to emphasize education for the adult student at a 
general level, rather than tutorial classes for students studying for 
external degrees. 

18. Organization of courses In Barbados, St Vincent, and Dominica on 
Political Problems of the Caribbean, Public Administration, and oral 
Spanish and French. 

19. A 10-day residential course entitled “Agricultural Communications” for 

branch organizers of the Jamaica Agricultural Society and 4-H Club 
officers. < 

20. A short course entitled “Parliamentary Procedure,” with the emphasis 
on committee procedure, organized In Jamaica for YWCA and YMCA 
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eluding a lack of materials related to their daily living. There is 
a paucity of factual statistical data in this matter in most of the 
territories, and little organized literacy training work. For this 
and other reasons it appears that published figures on illiteracy 
ratios may be low. Such figures on the illiteracy rate in the popu- 
lation 15 years of age and older in the several territories are as 
follows (all figures are as of the 1946 census, except for Jamaica, 
where they are taken from the 1943 census* *) : Barbados, 8.9 percent; 
British Guiana, 24.1 percent; British Honduras, 18.9 percent; Ja- 
maica, 27.6 percent; Leeward Islands, 19.2 percent; Trinidad and 
Tobago, 26.2 percent; and Windward Islands, 84.8 percent. 

In connection with the problem of adult literacy in the British 
Caribbean area and the role of the Jamaica Social \Velfare Com- 
mission, the Commission’s Literacy Section sponsored a Caribbean 
Seminar on Literacy in collaboration with the Extra-Mural De- 
partment of the University College of the West Indies early in 19t>0. 
The Seminar considered the need for adult literacy in various Carib- 
bean territories, exchanged information on existing projects, and 
suggested methods of carrying out programs. Delegates from all 
the British Caribbean territories, as well as from Netherlands and 
French Caribbean areas, Puerto Rico, Panama, and Mexico were 
invited. 4 


Other Profiting 

In certain territories the British Council, an arm of the British 
Government designed to promote a knowledge of the United King- 
dom and to conduct programs of cultural relations, has carried on 
various adult education activities. In British Guiana, for example, 
it co-sponsored with the Extra-Mural Department of the University 
College in 1957 a symposium on Adult Education in British Guiana. 
This brought together representatives of governmental, business, and 
other agencies engaged in various forms of adult education, and 
resulted in 1958 in the organization of the Adult Education Asso- 
ciation of British Guiana. 

The aims and objectives of the Association, as stated in its Con- 
stitution and Rules, are (1) to help to stimulate all forms of adult 
education, and to provide a channel through which needs may be 
expressed and an organization through which they can be met, 
(2) to provide a means of liaison and coordination between all or- 
ganizations and persons concerned with forms of adult educa- 
tion, including cooperation between government departments and 
voluntary bodies; (3) to give whatever help may be appropriate 


• UN* 800, Warld Barvay •/ KwWw , It: Primary ISwm tUm, p. 117S *- 
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( 4 ) d to take ^„?T lber 0 r «T“ tioM Providin * eduction; 
- > take ^P 8 to ensure that provision of adult eduction is 

(151 i ^ n0ne e , XI3t8 ’ l '^ to encourage adult education by radio- 
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fimrf 8 com ™" lt T councils of private citizens in each village The 
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= * development service and activities, including roojects de 

habitants of^ v.^ al “ d 6dU “ ti0n “ l We " W»f °< the in- 

In Trinidad the Eduction Extension Service which • , 

ormed a unit in the Eduction Departm^ c„S t^ed a w“it 
program of community eduction services, was tratXm) ml 
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q Jea 1 - Development Program for 195&-62, to the Department of 
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lished in both .countries two sets of schools, for children from Dutch* ^ 
and non*I)utch-speaking homes. Teachers are sought who can con- * 
verse with students in the latters’ respective native languages, a 
qualification which is not common. As one means of meeting this 
need in the Netherlands Antilles, evening classes in Papiamento are 
offered under the adult education and extension program for teachers 
and others who do not have this facility. In Surinam there are 
additional problems in providing education for those of Asiatic 
origin, whose cultural practices ditjpr from those of the Occident, 
Many of them live in rural areas and are largely unintegrated with 
other groups. 

In both the Netherlands Antilles and Surinam the organizational 
patterns and structure of education are basod on those of the Nether- 
lands, with variations and adaptations resulting from local condi- 
tions. Both countries face the problem of a rapidly increasing popu- 
lation and demand for education, with a limitation on the financial 
resources available for the purpose. Each of these “statutory part- 
ners” in the Kingdom of the Netherlands, enjoying co-equal political 
status with the Netherlands proper, is responsible for financing its 
own educational facilities and receives no regular assistance in this 
respect from the Mother country. Because of its more favorable 
economic situation, the Netherlands Antilles is able to devote to 
education a higher percentage of government funds and a higher ex- 
penditure per capita than is Surinam. 

In both the Netherlands Antilles and Surinam education is, as in 
the British affiliated Caribbean territories, a joint venture of the 
Government and private organizations, the latter being largely re- 
ligious bodies. The Government contributes on the same basis to 
the costs of public and aided private schools. In the Netherlands 
Antilles this may include some contributions to capital expenditures, 
while in Surinam it generally does ifbt, The preponderance of 
schools in the Antilles are church -affiliated and the vast majority 
of these are Catholic. In Surinam there is a sizeable minority of 
Government schools and most denominational schools are either 
Catholic or Moravian Brothers (Protestant) in affiliation. General 
programs of study and Government inspection are identical for - 
public and government-supported schools. 

Both the Netherlands Antilles and Surinam have the objective of 
affording the opportunity of 6 years of elementary education for alL 
Whereas it is generally accepted that practically all children of 
elementary school age (6-12) are enrolled in school in the Antilles, 
it was estimated in 1655 by an official Surinam source that somewhat 
more than 20 percent of schoolage children , in that country, prin- 
cipally in rural areas, were receiving ho formal education owing 
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Educational Pattern in tha Netherlands Antilles 

Because of its special situation in the Caribbean area, the Nether- 
lands Antilles is proposed for somewhat more detailed considera- 
tion of its educational trends here. The geographic, economic, and 
social background of the educational problems and needs of Surinam 
is, in certain respects, similar to that of its adjoining neighbor, 
British Guiana. The Netherlands Antilles, on the other hand, is 
unique among the European affiliated Caribbean areas in being the 
only one that has developed the largely indust rial-urban -commercial 
economy previously mentioned. It also represents an interesting 
combination of centralization and decentralization in the administra- 
tion of education, as compared with the centralized system of Suri- 
nam. It is largely for these reasons that of the two Netherlands 
affiliated areas, we have chosen the Antilles for more detailed con- 
sideration. At the same time it is recognized that the same basic 
Dutch structural pattern of education present in the Antilles is also 
found in Surinam and that from this point of view and others, much 
of what will be said about education in the Antilles has its counter- 
part in Surinam. 


Economic Bactif round 

The modem development, of education in the Netherlands Antilles 
begins with the economic transformation brought about by the 
establishment of the petroleum refining industry in the 2d and 3d 
decades of the 20th century. Prior to that time opportunities for 
more than a subsistence living were few. The natural resources 
and wealth of the Antilles were limited, with agriculture being 
almost entirely precluded on Curasao and Aruba by reason of the 
semi-arid climate and the rocky soil. Government revenues from 
local sources were not sufficient to meet the budget, and the Nether- 
lands Government was obliged to make up the deficit. Only small 
sums were available for education, which remained in a generally 
gpderdeveloped state. 

w As a result of the establishment of large petroleum refineries on 
Curasao (1916) and on Aruba (1929), economic and social conditions 
changed. Employment opportunities in Curasao and Aruba resulted 
in a large influx of population from many sources, and the other 
Dutch islands of the Caribbean were drained of much of their 
labor force. As of January 1958, the population of the Antilles as 
a whole was estimated at about 190,000, of which some 95 percent, 
as noted, were found in Curacao and Aruba. Only 3,700, or not 
quite 2 percent of the total Antillean population, remained in the 
Netherlands Windward Islands as of that date, with the remaining 
3 percent on Bonaire. 
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nf ms for the Antilles as a whole was amended so as to delegate 
to L> island-territory Governments responsihUnyf^w-de^ 

tones. I" "" ’” . responsibility lor enlorcmg 

fuSnanaws toe conation o, tohools, ^ 
retirement of publie-school teachers, the payment of all toamters 
whether L public or private schools, and in general the day-to- 
dav operation and administration of government functions and 
responsfoilities in education. The Antilles Government retains for 
. f v ftiithoritv to prescribe basic educational legislation, and 

V Education, the 

nf all schools the organization of examinations, wm 
enforcement of all educational legislation and national regula ions. 
nT ™ pLdire it may be said that the national government has 
toe legal authority to exercise basic and ultimate controloveredu- 
^ionto the Netherlands Antilles, while day-to-day administration 
The to island territory Governments. The authority of to. cen- 
tra^Goveni ment is exercSd through the Ministry of Education and 
National Culture, and each island-territory carries out its education*' 
responsibilities through an Education Section or Department in to 

’tov—Thnancial responsibility ta , sdureti™ is ^Jed 
„ nrima rily that of the insular Governments. The central Gove 
SJHSi contributions for school ^nstructmn and operaring 
costs, particularly for Bonaire and the Windward Islands, where 1 
"1 iLpiying most of the funds for educational purposes in 1958. 
In toe'roore affluent island-territories of Curacao and Aruba, about 
M percent* and SO percent of the revive insular governmait 
tadK^were going for education at that time- On the basis of 
to^rLto^ and official estimates of revenues and expenditures 
of toe ceMra^-vemment mid of the Governments of Curacao mid 
* u . u appears that some 26 to 80 percent of the combined cen- 
^Und inralar government budgets were being devoted to .due 

tl0 As'nJtod ^JtoLn the Netherlands Antilles has been accepted 
inint responsibility of government and private agencies, the 
atLCng^cipally y religifus bodies. This is largely a develop- 
m^oTthe 20th century. Prior to WOT the barrier to government 

1.1 support for Catholic schools m almost insurmountable 

t o, toe “neutrality” article in educational legislation, which, 

Ddltkm (Curacao, 1958), p. 54. 
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!lL“ n , d, u° n « f ° r ?“ ,w,rd of «o«nunent subsidies, required 
teuehers t° refrain from teaching, doing or allowing anything i n - 

compatible with the respect due to the religious beliefs of others.”* 
E a educational ordinance came into effect which 
article. Since 1907, and particularly since 1922, the 
8CO **.,° f ^™ r T ent “fcwntiom to private sdiools has been re- 
peatedly widened, concurrently with the increase in public revenues 
available for education, but it was not until 1935 that a special edu- 
cational ordinance established the system of equal subventions for 
private and government elementaiy education. This special ordi- 
nance has been amended and extended a number of times since then 
so that today private schools at all levels are supported almost 

rnL if mat f ““t 7? t a. Netherlands a“ 

tilles of 1955 states in Article 140 that “Public and denominational 

r U J Usr J° tlw eItent il fulfills the conditions estab- 
lished by national ordinanc^-shall be financed from public funds 
on an equal basis.” 

The same curriculnms, programs of study, and general regulations 
are prescribed by governmental edict for private subsidised schools 
as for public schools, and the former are subject to the same general 
supervision and inspection. Teachers in public and aided private 
schools are regarded as belonging to the same system insofar os 
matters of qualifications, certification, salaries, and status are con- 
Tjf- Appointment and dismissal of teachers are the responsibility 
of the body or agency actually operating the particular school, 
with sunder standards and administrative procedures generally 
followed for teachers in public and aided private schools to ensure 
similar treatment. The legal basis for these regulations is found in 

provismns of Article 140 of the Netherlands Antilles Constitution, 
which reads as follows: ’ 

t Pr ° Tlde educatlon * 1 services, subject to govern- 

tlon ofthuTlhiiibl a ‘* ordance with national ordinance, and to examine- 
tlooof the ability and morality of the teacher, under national ordinance. 

The required high standards of education to be raid entiroiv a* i n 
from public teed. be related b, national 

«~e» to treedem of belief so tar as dwaaelre,,^ tonc]Z£\£ 

be^n'ZT hlgh Btandarda f0r *« neraI elementary education shah 
whi!? T e, ? “ ann * r that proper education at denominational echoes 

“ Hl ** I ” M,c ■‘o* *en be 

rHOZHL gu f ranteed - Such regulation shall specifically respect the 
freedom of the denominational schools In the choice of educaUmmTmeans 
and the appointment of teachers. 
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School EnroNment Inc root* 

Total school enrollment has steadily increased in the Netherlands 
Antilles, as has the ratio of enrollment to total population, and as 
we shall see later, to school age population as well. Approximately 
49,000 were enrolled in regular school programs (not including 
adult education) at the end of the calendar year 1957. This figure 
represented about 25 percent of the total population as compared 
with the 22 percent of the population enrolled in school in 1954, 
the 21 percent of 1958, the 17 percent of 1946, and the 13 percent 
of 1938. The increase in school enrollment during this period is 
evident from the following figures: 
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With respect to the division of enrollments between public and 
private schools, the vast majority of schools in the Netherlands 
Antilles are aided private schools, and they have enrolled a similar 
preponderant majority of the school population. At the end of 
1959 about 78 percent of all schools were private institutions, most 
of these being Catholic in affiliation, thus reflecting the heavy pre- 
ponderance of Catholics in the population. Between the years 1951 
and 1957, inclusive, the proportion of total school enrollment at- 
tending Catholic institutions remained in the neighborhood of 75 
percent. At the end of the latter year, of the total recorded school 
enrollment of about 49,100, some 37,000 were found in Catholic 
schools. 4 

Elementary Level 

Education in the Netherlands Antilles has been almost exclusively 
kindergarten and elementary education. In the Dutch-oriented sys- 
tem of education found in the Antilles, the elementary system 
includes the basic elementary course of 6 or 7 years given in so- 
called GLO schools (Gewoon Lager Onderwije , or Ordinary Ele- 
mentary Education). Also forming part of the elementary educa- 
tion system is “continued elementary education” given in so-called 

4 Sta tittles |tm In this chapter ara largely taken from and baaed on three aonreea. 
Tbeee are the UNESCO World Surrey a/ Education, II, p. 754-759 ; Nedarlandae Antilles, 
Bureau Voor do Btattetlek, BUtUtUoh Jmarboeh, ttti (Netherlands Antilles, Bureau of 
Statistics, Btatiettoal Tearboolt, 1957) ; and the mimeographed report “Algemeen Orer- 
ateht Toeotaad op 91 december 1957" (General Summary as of December 91. 1957), 
loaned by the Netherlands Antilles Ministry of ffidoeattoa and Culture. Additional flg- 
urea were supplied directly by education officiate la the Governments of the Netherlands 
Antilles and Curacao. 
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ning in 1954 GLO-a schools disappear from official education re- 
ports, and simultaneously there is a marked increase in the officially 
reported number of GIX)-b schools and the number of students 
enrolled in such schools. It would appear that in Curasao and 
Aruba those in the regular elementary age bracket (6-12) who are 
from Dutch-speaking homes generally attend those MTJLO schools 
that include instruction in classes, or grades, 1 through 6. MTJLO 
schools are not free, but a reduction in fees is made for each child 
a family has in school. 

In the matter of curriculum and instructional materials, it has 
been recognized by those responsible for educational administration 
in the Netherlands Antilles— and in Surinam a a well— that the adap- 
tation of the system to the local environment is a problem of prime 
importance.* This is so despite the fact that at the 1955 session of 
the West Indian Conference, which dealt with education, the Nether- 
lands Antilles delegation noted that it could not endorse the Con- 
ference recommendation that the Caribbean Commission establish the 
aforementioned clearing house for information regarding instruc- 
tional material with Caribbean relevance, because the recommenda- 
tion was not of importance to the Netherlands Antilles. 1 As noted 
in the earlier discussion of the situation in the Caribbean area gen- 
erally, adaptations have been made in recent years in the Nether- 
lands affiliated Caribbean areas with respect to relating teaching 
and instructional material to the local environment. In the Nether- 
lands Antilles, for example, modifications in the teaching of reading, 
history, and geography reflect this trend, and the Government has 
financed the writing of textbooks related to the local scene. The 
same situation prevails in Surinam. 

Generally speaking, the basic subjects taught in the elementary 
schools of the Netherlands Antilles are laid down in legislation and 
are those found in the Netherlands, but administrative boards of 
both public and private schools have a wide degree of freedom in 
fixing the specific content of the subjects to be taught. Aided 
private schools within each jurisdiction also have complete liberty 
in the choice of textbooks and teaching aids.* The common examina- 
tions given by the Antilles Education Ministry at the end of th* 
MTJLO program, as well as those for entrance to secondary school, 
tend to bring about a basic unity in curriculum, even though annual 
promotion in the elementary system schools is in the hands of the 
school principal. 

The same basic subjects are given in the first 6 classes, or grades 
of all schools, regardless of whether these are GLO, TJIX), or MTJLO 
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Full secondary education is in its beginning stages in the Nether- 
lands Antilles. According to an official statement of the Nether- 
lands Antilles Government, “during the Second World War it be- 
came impossible to continue the practice of sending gifted pupils 
to Holland to further their studies * * * and so secondary educa- 
tion was introduced.”* In 1946 such education was given in one 
school on Curasao to 87 students. One additional school was added 
by 1950 and a third a yoar later. Aside from certain facilities for 
vocational education which are discussed later, these three schools 
in Curasao constitute the total number of Dutch-type institutions 
in the Netherlands Antilles for education at this level. There is 
also an American-type high school established in 1931 in Aruba by 
the petroleum refining company primarily for children of its em- 
ployees. The latter institution, known as the Lago Community 
School, is accredited by the Southern Association of Colleges anji 
Secondary Schools in the United States. 

Of the three secondary schools in Curacao, one is a coeducational 
public institution, the ultra-modern Peter Stuyvesant College, and 
two are government-aided Catholic institutions, the Radulphus Col- 
lege principally for boys and the Maria Immaculate College for 
girls. Combined enrollment figures for these three schools since 
1951 are as follows: 
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For the last 2 of these years the breakdown of the total enrollment 


by institution and sex 

Institution 

Peter Stuyvesant 

Rfidulohus 

is as follows: 

195 7 

Bopl 
„ 106 

, 256 

Girlt 

144 

Total 

810 

256 

Marla Immaculate 



268 

268 

Total 

421 

402 

828 


1958 1 



Peter Stuyvesant 

175 

176 

860 

RftdulDhiia 

326 

8 

828 

Marla Immaculata 

* ___ 

400 

400 

Total 

600 

678 

1,078 

l Estimated total. 




s “The Social and Economic Background of the Problem,” Miuoution GmmrMp mU a* 


BmUUon to Moonomto on* Commnmltp Development, op. oft., p. 8. 
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These figures indicate that the numbers of those completing a full 
secondary education have shown a marked percentage increase since 
the late 1940’s and early 1950's. At the same time they show that 
the total numbers for the most recent years given are modest in 
themselves and in comparison with the previously listed figures on 
total enrollments in the three secondary schools. 

Vocational Training 

The development of vocational education is in its beginning stages 
and is generally regarded by Government education leaders as one 
of the principal needs of the area. In the Netherlands Antilles, as 
elsewhere in the Caribbean area, one obstacle has been a popular 
preference for office and white-collar employment; and, as has been 
seen, education for such positions in business and government takes 
place in IJIX), MULO, and full secondary schools. However, the 
increased demands for mechanical and trade skills of various kinds 
resulting from general economic development, particularly in 
Curasao and Aruba, has expanded employment opportunities for 
those with such skills. 

Regular vocational schools for boys increased in number from one 
in Curasao in 1938 to three by the early 1950’s, with the addition 
of such schools in Aruba and Bonaire. The school in Curasao is a 
Catholic institution, while those in the other two mentioned islands 
are public. Students from the Netherlands Windward Islands may 
compete for scholarships to attend these schools. The enrollment in 
them grew from 193 in 1948 in the one school on Curasao, to 899 in 
all three schools in the school year 1957-58. The programs of in- 
struction in these schools are generally 3 years in length and require 
for admission the completion of 6 years of elementary education. 
The various skills in which instruction is given are shown in the 
breakdown of final examination fields for vocational school diplo- 
mas in recent years. Figures for Curasao and Aruba for the year 
1956 indicate, for example, that a total of 108 diplomas were granted 
in that year, divided as follows: machine bench hand, 26; motor 
mechanic, 40; electrician, 22; and carpenter, 20. 

Generally included also in official statistics and information on 
government supported vocational education are 4 Catholic girls’ 
schools offering specialization in home economics, which have been 
established in Aruba beginning in 1955. In the school year 1957-58 
the total enrollment in these schools was 118. 

The most advanced vocational education available in the Nether- 
lands Antilles is given by schools of the petroleum companies in 
Curasao and Aruba, in preparation for employment in their re- 
spective refining establishments. That of the aforementioned Curasao 
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vocational teachers have oome from the Netherlands, as have many 
elementary teachers. I>ocal education and training of teachers is in 
its beginning stages. There are no separate teacher -training insti- 
tutions in the Antilles like the KtceeJcschool in the Netherlands. 
With the development of the three secondary schools in Curasao, 
teachers for the elementary schools may pursue the Higher Burger 
School type C program, as discussed above, followed by 1-year of 
pedagogical training at the same institution. Completion of this 
combined program is the minimum requirement for securing a po- 
sition as a qualified elementary teacher of the lowee* class. Ad- 
vance up the hierarchical ladder through several classes, until the 
top class of head teacher is reached, requires further study and ex- 
aminations given by the Netherlands Antilles Education Ministry. 
This study is usually undertaken in evening or extension classes 
forming part of the general program of adult education discussed 
below. 

These classes have also included special training for student and 
helping teachers who lack full education and training to become 
qualified teachers, but who assist qualified teachers in the class- 
room. A report prepared in June 1963 from official sources, for 
the 1966 UNESCO World Survey of Education, stated that in the 
Netherlands Antilles “the pupil-teacher system of training teachers 
prevails.” 11 The UNESCO expert who assisted the Caribbean Com- 
mission in preparing for the earlier mentioned Joint Conference on 
Education and Small Scale Fanning, held in 1964, likewise stated 
in his report on “Teacher Training in the Caribbean,” prepared for 
that Conference, that “in the Netherlands Antilles there is consid- 
erable reliance upon the pupil-teacher System.” u However, the rec- 
ommendations of the 6th Session of the West Indian Conference in 
1965 relating to the pupil-teacher system in the Caribbean area 
were among those to which the Netherlands Antilles delegation took 
exception, on the grounds that “the system was not known in its 
country.” u And in 1967 the Caribbean Commission noted, appar- 
ently on the basis of information received from the Netherlands 
Antilles Government, that the pupil-teacher system had been abol- 
ished.** 

Adult Education 

The Netherlands Antilles has had underway in recent years activi- 
ties in adult extension and continuation classes. In 1955 it was 
reported by the UNESCO expert who prepared for the Caribbean 

u UNE8CO, World Survey of Education (Paris, 1055), p. 465. 

l* Caribbean Commission, Education in the Oerihhemn, p, SO. 

it Caribbean Commission, West Indian Conference, Btmth Beeclon, 1911, b 82. 

14 Caribbean Commission, Weet Indian Conference, Seventh Beeeien, 19 47, Appendix n 
(Trinidad. 1057), p. T. 
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Commission the earlier study on adult education generally, that it 
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u op. oit., p . 2S. 
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CHAPTER X 
French Areas 

I N THE FRENCH CARIBBEAN Departments of Martinique, 
Guadeloupe, and French Guiana— coequal since 1946 in legal and 
administrative status with the Departments of metropolitan France— 
education is being imparted to a population primarily African in its 
racial origins. Martinique and Guadeloupe are relatively small, 
heavily populated, tropical islands, the economies of which are depend- 
ent upon the export of sugar, rum, molasses, bananas, and pineapples. 
Their estimated combined population of over 600,000 in 1958, with 
Martinique having a little more than half the total, gave them an ^ 
average density of about 620 persons to the square mile. Martinique 
alone had 685, one of the highest population densities in the Western 
Hemisphere, on an island of extremely mountainous terrain primarily 
agricultural in its economic base. It has, however, a heavy urban 
concentration in its capital and commercial center of Fort-de-F ranee, 
which has about 25 percent of its total population. 

By contrast to the two island Departments, French Guiana is a 
relatively large area almost completely undeveloped and unpopu- 
lated, except for the approximately 30,000 persons living in the 
coastal areas and the small numbers of native Amerindians and 
Bush Negroes (descendants of former escaped slaves) of the inte- 
rior. French Guiana produces very little for export, though im- , 

porting heavily to meet the needs of the inhabitants. Martiniq 
and Guadeloupe, on the other hand, have a considerable export 
trade, though they have had an unfavorable balance of trade in 
recent years. All three areas are dependent upon government funds j 
from metropolitan France to support their official budgets and serv- 
ices and their economies. It is generally accepted that the govern- 
ment revenues collected in the Caribbean Departments do not come 
close to meeting their costs of government, and that public services, 
including education, are maintained through outlays by the tax- 
payers of metropolitan France. One 1958 estimate was that the 
French Caribbean Departments were costing the Mother country 
the equivalent of about $25,000,000 a year. 

Education in the three areas, as integral Departments of France, 
follows the same methods and principles as in France. The organi- 
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zational stnieture, programs of study, examinations, and all other 
facets of the educational system are those of France. The objective 
!S complete assmdatmn, insofar as possible, to the metropolitan 
pattern, with such limited modifications or deviations permitted as 

th ? hght ° f local editions and needs. Thus, as 
noted by the French National Commission for UNESCO, it has been 
the purpose to provide in the French Overseas Departments a 
French education on the same basis and with the same curriculums 
n establishments of the same categories, as in the Mother country, 
even though it has not been possible financially to provide full 
physical facilities for all types of schooling.* In the Caribbean De- 
partments, as m France, public education is free at all levels, and 
^hool attendance is legally compulsory between the ages of 6 and 
14. This legal requirement has not been enforceable in some com- 
munities because of a lack of school facilities. 

Administration and Financing of Education 

The change in the 8totu3 the French Caribbean areM ^ 

to that of Departments of France had the effect of making educa- 
ional administration^ conform in all essential respects to that of 
continental France. Prior to this change, education in Martinique, 
Guadeloupe, and French Guiana had been administered, along with 
other ^governmental functions, by the French Colonial Ministry. 
Ihe full implementation of the constitutional provisions for De- 
partmental status as applied to the administration of education has 
meant that since January 1, 1948, each of the Caribbean Depart- 
ments has been attached to the aoadSmie, or educational region, of 
ordeaux in metropolitan France and through it to the Ministry of ' 
National Education at Paris. The Recteur (Rector), or head, of 
the Bordeaux academte is represented in each of the French Carib- 
bean areas by a Vice-Rector, br inspeoteur d'academie (academy; or 
regional, inspector), usually appointed from metropolitan France, 
who acts as a local superintendent of schools for each of the Over- ’ 
seas Departments. Likewise, with the granting of Department 
status, the educational legislation and regulations of metropolitan 
France automatically became applicable to the Caribbean overseas 
Departments. Prior to this, legislation on education in France had 
to be made applicable in colonial areas by special decree, although 
m point of fact, the basic laws on education in metropolitan France 
•’were m force in the Caribbean areas long before 1946* 

With respect to funds for educational expenditures, the same prin- 
ciples apply in the French Caribbean Departments as in metropoli- 

8WrV " ° f Biuc9tion ’ p - *»«• 
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tan France. Thus, government responsibility for the financing of 
education is officially divided between the French national govern- 
ment, the Departmental governments, and the communes, or local 
governments. In practice, however, most of the costs of public 
education in the French Caribbean Departments are paid from the 
French national budget. The national government meets the entire 
expense of teachers’ salaries, the principal item in current operat- 
ing expenditures, as it also does in metropolitan France. The De- 
partments and communes are supposed to bear most of the costs of 
building, upkeep, supplies, and furnishings, but their ability to do 
so varies from time to time and locality to locality, so that the 
greater part of the burden falls on the central government. The 
Departmental and local governments are also supposed to contribute 
substantially to school construction expenditure, but with the rapid 
growth in school-age population in recent years they have been un- 
able to keep up with the needs. The result is that the central gov- 
ernment, which is empowered to make grants to French co mm u n es 
of up to 85 percent of construction costs, has increased its share to 
the Caribbean Departments in recent years. 

Generally speaking, Martinique has been regarded as being in the 
most favorable situation of the Caribbean Departments in recent 
years with respect to public expenditures on education. Its expendi- 
tures for recurrent costs in the year 1957-58 were in the neighbor- 
hood of 2,000,000,000 francs, or the equivalent of about $5,000,000.* 
This amounted to a per capita annual expenditure of the equiva- 
lent of about $20, based on an estimated population of 260,000 at that 
time, or the equivalent of roughly $80 per student. The bulk of the 
total went for teachers’ salaries, paid by th© national Government 
With respect to amounts for capital expenditures, whereas the share 
of the national Government previously amounted to 45 percent to 
60 percent, increases ranging up to the full 85 percent have been 
forthcoming in the case of many communes. The approximate dol- 
lar equivalents spent by the French national Government on school 
construction costs in Martinique in recent years are as follows (fig- 
ures supplied in francs by the Vice-Rector of education for Mar- 
tinique and converted to dollars on the basis of the official exchange 


rate) : 

1966 _ 1146,000 

I960 ? 617,000 

1966 (temporary construction) 400,000 

1967 500,000 

1968 I 146/KJO 


Thus, as regards both current and capital expenditues, all but a 
small proportion of educational costs in Martinique is paid by the 
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school-age bracket of 6 to 14 increased by 1,480 in the period 1945—49, 
5,780 between 1950 and 1954, and an additional. 11,450 between 1955 
and 1959. It was anticipated in 1959 that the number in this bracket 
would increase another 11,000 by 1964, from a total of about 54,000 
to almost 65,000. In 1957 it was officially reported that among the 
Departments of France, Martinique, which is 92d in area and 74th 
in total population, was 84th in the size of its population of legal 
school age. 

Despite the fact of the drastic increase in school-age population 
and the difficulties of keeping up with school building needs, it was 
offically reported for the school year 1958-59 that 99.7 percent of 
the 6 to 14 age group were enrolled in school.® This compared with 
the approximate enrollment ratios of 60 percent for 1938, 77 percent 
for the 1946-49 period, and 82 percent for the period 1950-53.® The 
99.7 percent enrollment ratio for Martinique in 1958-59 was com- 
pared in Martinique official reports with a stated 93 percent enroll- 
ment ratio for metropolitan France.’ In Guadeloupe and French 
Guiana there is a similar upward trend in enrollment ratios of those 
of legal school age in recent years. It was estimated in 1959 that 
the ratio was about 98 percent for French Guiana, where the school- 
age population has also increased sharply since the census of 1954, 
despite the sparsity of the total population. In Guadeloupe one 
estimate of the enrollment ratio in 1958-59 was 80 percent, lower 
than that of Martinique but higher than in any previous year. 

School enrollment figures for Martinique for 1958-59 indicate 
that after age 14 the enrollment ratio fell to 46.1 percent for the 
14 to 16 age group. These figures took into account students beyond 
the age of compulsory attendance completing elementary education, 
as well as those in vocational and regular secondary education. 
Nevertheless, one of the recognized educational problems in Mar- 
tinique is the need for further education and training for boys over 
14 years of age whom it has not been possible to keep in elementary 
school or to place in other schools.® 

It was estimated in the school year 1958-59 that about 71,000 
.persons, or more than 25 percent of the total estimated popui tion 
of 270,000, were receiving elementary, secondary, or vocational in- 
struction in the public and private schools of Martinique. This 
represents an increase both numerically and percentagewise over the 
approximately 60,000 reported as receiving such instruction in 1956. 

• “Tableaux Btatlstlques,” p. 8. 

• UNESCO, World Burvep of Mdueoliom, it, p. 410. The compute tits of the enroll- 
ment ratios tor these years does not appear to be on precisely the same beats as for the 
year 1058-50 but the difference would not appreciably alter the ratios and concluelona. 

1 ‘Tableaux 8tati* *tlqoea,” p. 9. 

• “J&dueatlon In Martinique,” op. oif., p. 127—129. 
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wl f °l , !T ne *“ bIe m ‘ mmRri “ s enrollment situation in these 
le\els of education in the school year 1958-59: 


Level 


Elementary. 
8eoon ‘ 


womlary... 

Technical... 

Total 


Public 

Private 

64,244 

Ml 

787 

1,960 

571 

531 

67,872 

3,062 


Total 


66,294 
3. 412 
1.31$ 


70,934 


Elementary Education 

As is evident from the foregoing figure, , hose eIemen . 

tary educatmn are in the overwhelming majority in Martinique, and 
the same situation prevails in Guadeloupe and French Guiana. The 
system in the broadest sense has been regarded as including both 
e regular 8-year program of elementary education and the 4-year 
program of the cours complcmentaire (complementary course). Some 
students are selected for the latter after 5 years of elementary school- 
ing at about age 11 or 12, at the same time that other elementary 

® U e “ 8 ar ? chosen for tJie (secondary schools) or* the CoU 

Kge Technique (vocational secondary school). This is generally 
known as entering the sixth class (entree en eixieme), the classes, 
or years, numbering downwards rather than upwards as one pro- 
gresses m the French system. Those remaining in elementary school 
and completing the 8-year program receive on final examination, as 

in b ranee, the primary school certificate (cerUficat <T etude* pri- 
tnazres). r 

The complementary course adds 1 year of schooling to the usual 
eementary education. Since opportunities for regular secondary 
education have been restricted in Martinique, the complementary 
course has increased in significance as terminal education and, as 
we aU see later, also as a principal source of recruits for elemen- 

111086 mT ° Ued “ the com P^ emen tary course 
in 1958-69 had approximately doubled since 1950, reaching a total 

of almost 5,200. The course is generally offered in schools which 
also give the regular elementary program. On examination the 
same terminal certificates are given for the complementary course 
as in metropolitan France, either an elementary certificate (brevet 
elemenUure) or a lower secondary certificate (brevet <T etude* du 
prermer cycle du second degre). The latter is the same certificate 

given to those completing the first 4 years of the lycSe, or regular 
secondary school. 6 
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Figures for given years on enrollments in the public elementary 
schools and complementary courses are as follows : • 


Tear 

mentary 

Comple- 

mentary 

course 

Total 

108*40 

82.828 

1,076 

83,404 

1944-46. 

84,771 

1,061 

36,882 

1046-47 

36,086 

2,219 

88,806 

1047-48 

87,672 

2,420 

40,093 

1048-49. - 

87,286 

2,290 

89,616 

1040-60 

38,772 

2,393 

41, 166 

1960-61 - 

88,063 

2,620 

41,678 

1961-63. 

40,776 

2,724 

43,800 

108068.. - 

42,369 

2,746 

46,114 

1968-64 

44,061 

3,270 

47,331 

1064-66 .. - 

46,677 

3,821 

60,008 

1066-66 

49,480 

3,793 

63,223 

1066-67 

82,700 

4,036 

56.828 

1057-fig. 

66,866 

4,661 

60,427 

1066-60 

80,049 

6, 106 

64,244 



It is seen from these figures that the rate of enrollment increase 
from 1938-39 to 1948-49 was 18.3 percent, whereas between 1948-49 v 
and 1958-59 it was 63.6 percent. Overall, there was an increase of 
92.3 percent in the 20-year period 1938-39 to 1958-59, compared with 
a 29.3 percent increase for metropolitan France in the same period. 10 
Those enrolled in Catholic elementary schools increased from about 
1,000 in 1952-53 to 2,000 in 1958-59. 

The increase in enrollments has posed, as in the British and 
Netherlands affiliated areas in the Caribbean, a serious problem of 
classroom space. There is the simultaneous need to construct new 
buildings, to meet new space demands, and to replace or improve 
older facilities. An intensive school building campaign has been 
carried on, so that despite increasing enrollments and the achieve- 
ment of virtually universal enrollment in the 6-14 age group, there 
has been a gradual decline in the average number of students per 
classroom. Regulations have prescribed a maximum class enroll- 
ment of 30, but crowded conditions have precluded the substantial 
attainment of this objective. In 1950, 53 percent of the classrooms 
had more than 40 students each. By 1957-58, this had declined to 
42.6 percent, and there was a further decline in 1958-59 to 39.5 
percent. The average number of students for the 1,536 classrooms 
reported as being in use in 1957-58 was 39.3, while for the 1,697 
classrooms of 1958-59 it was 37.8 students. 

Because of the sharp population increase it has been necessary to 
concentrate in the school building program on the provision of new 
facilities to meet this need, and to defer the replacement of old and 
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tain problems in Martinique and Guadeloupe where the common 
language is Creole, basically similar to that heard in Haiti and the 
bayou country of Louisiana. Its use is prohibited in the classroom, 
as the objective of educational policy is to have the local populace 
learn “to think, speak, and write in French.” 14 It appears proba- 
ble that language difficulty is a factor in the matter of retardation 
in the elementary schools, where it was estimated in 1957 that two- 
thirds of the elementary enrollment in Martinique were in the three 
lowest grades. For previous years it had been reported that a size- 
able proportion of students spent several years in the first grade and 
that perhaps up to half of the total did not get beyond the first 4 
years of elementary school before reaching the legally permissible 
school-leaving age. Other factors contributing to this situation 
would appear to be irregular attendance and unstable home condi- 
tions. 

The language difficulty would also seem to be a factor in the mat- 
ter of illiteracy, or lapses from literacy, which was noted as a seri- 
ous problem in Martinique in 1955. 1# In view of the relatively 
favorable enrollment ratio of school-age population that had ex- 
isted for some years prior to that date, it is assumed that one factor 
in this situation is the tendency to revert, on leaving school, to the 
almost exclusive use of Creole, which is not taught as a written 
language, and to lose facility in reading and writing French. The 
same situation appears to prevail in Guadeloupe, where about half , 
the population was recorded as illiterate by the census of 1946, 
though it is recognized that there has been a lower enrollment ratio 
of school-age children on that island. 

Secondary Education 

Secondary education ( enseignement sccondairt) is regarded as 
academic education in Martinique. Vocational education at the up- 
per elementary and secondary level is usually called “technical” 
education ( enseignement technique). As previously noted, second- 
ary education is imparted on a highly selective basis. In 1958-59 
there were two public secondary schools, or lycees , one for boys 
( Lycce Schoelcher ) and one for girls ( LycSe dee Jeunee Fillet), 
both in Fort-de- France, the capital. In addition, there were three 
Catholic secondary schools, one for boys (the Seminaire-Collbge ) , 
and two for girls (the Cou/vent de St. Joseph de Cluny and the 
institution known as Notre Dame de la Delivrande) . The first two 
of these Catholic institutions are also located as Fort-de-France, 
and the last named, which enrolls a small number of secondary stu- 


14 md., p. 406. 
i* Howe*, op. cit., p. 27. 
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not had. Such quarters form part of the facilities of the boys’ 
lycce. 

In addition to the planned replacement of the girls’ lycSe, the 
expansion of public secondary education generally and its exten- 
sion to centers outside Fort-de-France have been stated to be an 
urgent need. It was officially noted in 1957 that 6,000 students 
should be receiving secondary education in Martinique and that 
secondary’ schools should be extended to other parts of the island. ,T 
The demand for expansion of secondary education exists despite the 
fact that it has l>een criticized as being too classical and theoretical 
for the needs of the Martiniquan economy and that those receiving 
it are said to have difficulty finding employment commensurate with 
their aspirations. 

Entrance to the secondary section of the two public Vyciee usu- 
ally occurs by admission to the sixth year of elementary -secondary 
schooling, on the basis of a high elementary school record up to 
that point or an entrance examination. Those completing the 
4-year complementary course, which they entered at the same point 
and usually in the same manner, may also have an opportunity to 
enter the lyefe in the tenth year of schooling. 

The program of study in the lycie is divided, as in metropolitan 
France, into a first cycle of 4 years and a second cycle of 3 years. 
Both public lyciee in Martinique provide a classical program stress- 
ing classical languages, literature, and history, and a modem course 
including science, mathematics, and modem languages. In addi- 
tion, there is, as discussed below, a teacher preparation section in 
the second cycle of secondary education in the lyciee. At the end 
of the first cycle, or the “third class” (the troieieme ), the examina- 
tion for the certificate of completion of the first stage of secondary 
education ( brevet <T etudes du premier cycle du eecond de.gre) may 
be taken, as it may also at the completion of the complementary 
course. Two years later, at the end of the “first class” (the pre- 
miere), or 11th year of elementary -secondary education, the exami- 
nation for the first part of the baccalaurcat, or what is sometimes 
called in Martinique the final certificate of secondary education, is 
taken. This may be followed a year later, after a “terminal” year, 
by the examination for the second part of the baccalaureat, or sim- 
ply the baccalaureat as it is sometimes referred to in Martinique. 1 * 
The results on the latter examination are stated to be practically 
identical with those obtained in France, ia., a minority of those 
taking the examination at any given time are successful. The aver- 
age age at which students take and pass the examination appears 
to be higher than in metropolitan France, and a great many repeat 
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into the 6th class was the usual method. At this stage one must 
not have passed his 13th birthday by the end of the calendar year. 
For subsequent entry at a higher stage and a later top-age limit, the 
requirements also called for an entrance competition. The last op- 
portunity to enter one of the regular secondary level vocational 
courses was after completing 3 years in the modem program of the 
lycte or the complementary course — a total of 8 years of elemen- 
tary-secondary schooling. To enter a full-length vocational course, 
which would take an additional 4 years to complete at that stage, 
one must not have passed his 17th birthday by the end of the cal- 
endar year, or his 18th for entry to a program and certificate repre- 
senting 1 year’s work less. 1 * 

Those entering at different stages of previous schooling had the 
opportunity to work for one of several vocational education certifi- 
cates in the French system. The certificates divided into two gen- 
eral types: the 11-year Brevet in various fields of vocational edu- 
cation — commercial, industrial, or applied arts; and the 12-year 
higher technical certificate (Baccalaureat Technique). 

With respect to the Training Center for Apprentices {Centre 
(TApprentmage) of the College Technique , the requirements for 
enrollment in 1958-59 were either (1) completion of the sixth class, 
or first year, in the lycfe, the complementary course, or the prepa- 
ratory program of the College Technique , or (2) the certificate of 
primary studies {certificat dee etude* primarie*). In addition, those 
seeking admission were required to pass a competitive entrance ex- 
amination and to be les3 than 16 years of age at the end of the 
calendar year. Upon entrance they undertook a 4-year program 
beginning with a preparatory year (claese <T orientation) and leading 
to one of the certificates of vocational aptitude ( Certificat <T Aptitude 
Pro feesionne He ) . 

The various vocational specialties offered in the College Technique 
programs in 1958-59 included commercial subjects, architectural 
drawing, boiler making, automotive mechanics, electricity, carpen- 
try, home economics, jewelry making, welding, ceramics, sheet metal 
work, and seamanship. Thus, the programs of the College cater to 
both sexes. The breakdown in enrollment in this connection in all 
programs for the years 1957-58 and 1958-59 were as follows: 
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ally. Consequently, it has been necessary to resort to substitutes 
(suppliants) or assistants (remplagants) to meet the need as they 
complete their formal educational and training requirements while 
tA anhing or between periods of teaching. In 1958-69 it was esti- 
mated that lfi'percent of the elementary teaching positions were not 
filled by certificated teachers. Although by the standards prevailing 
in certain other Caribbean areas this appears to be a relatively fa- 
vorable situation, it was stated that the tendency was for the num- 
ber of substitute or assistant teachers to increase in proportion to 
qualified, or certificated, teachers. At the same time, it was noted 
that thero was a sufficient number of candidates for the teaching pro- 
fession because teachers are relatively well paid, enjoy prestige, and 
have a high degree of employment security on a heavily populated 
island of limited employment opportunities and relatively low per 
capita income. Practically all elementary teachers were locally re- 
cruited. Women constituted about 72 percent of the total in 

1957- 58“ 

To become a qualified elementary teacher it was necessary in 

1958- 59 to obtain the Certificate of Teaching Aptitude (Gertipsat 
<P Aptitude Pedagogique) . In general, there were two methods of 
obtaining this certificate in Martinique. One of these was by en- 
tering the 3-year teacher-preparatory program of studies on the 
modern side at the lycee, after completing either the first 4 years of 
the lycee program, or the 4-year program of the complementary 
course. In 1957-58 and 1958-59, 128 and 124 of the students, re- 
spectively, in the two public lycees were pursuing this course, which 
leads to the baccalaureat examination. Success on this examination, 
after completion of 12 years of elementary-secondary schooling, ^ 
qualified one for the entrance competition to the 1-year program of 
professional training at the Normal School (Ecole Normale). 

The other method of qualifying for the Certificate of Teaching 
Aptitude was being used more frequently in 1958-59, since the de- 
mand for teachers is appreciably greater than the number available 
through the aforementioned programs of the lycees and the Normal 
School. It has been observed that in Martinique, and the other 
French Caribbean Departments as well, holders of the baccalaureat 
are reluctant to enter elementary teaching. 22 A decree of October 
1952 authorized the recruitment as substitute teachers of holders of 
the elementary Certificate ( brevet il&mentaire ) and the lower sec- 
ondary certificate ( brevet <T etudes du premier cycle du second de- 
gri). u Such teachers attend general education and training courses 
on their off days over a period of several years. In the process they 
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loupe. Along with the need for more classrooms it was a factor in 
the higher average number of students per classroom than in Mar- 
tinique, even though the ratio of school enrollment was lower. 

In French Guiana training facilities and programs for elemen- 
tary teachers have been limited. There is no Normal School. Those 
who pursue the teacher-preparatory program at the lycee may go 
to France to complete professional training. French Guiana also 
• has sent a few teacher candidates to the Normal School in Mar- 
tinique. Most elementary teachers are locally recruited from hold- 
ers of the elementary or lower secondary certificates and receive 
training through special courses after starting to teach. 

Secondary teachers in Guadeloupe and French Guiana are gen- 
erally recruited from France. 

Martinique and the other French Caribbean Departments gen- 
erally require more teachers than the number of teaching posit ions ? 
owing to the system of administrative leave ( conge adminiatratif) 
in France provided teachers at government expense. In Martinique 
up to 10 percent of the teachers at all levels are on leave in France 
at any given time. Fully qualified teachers recruited in France, 
whether French or Martiniquan, receive 4 months’ administrative 
leave every second year, as do French civil servants generally. Those 
recruited in Martinique receive 6 months leave every 5 years. Full 
return travel expenses and salary during this period are paid. This 
arrangement raises the problem of classrooms without teachers at 
times, particularly in the lycees with their high proportion of teach- 
ers recruited in France. 

Htyhcr Education 

There is one university-type institution in the French Caribbean 
Departments. This is the Institute of Juridical Studies, or Law 
School (usually referred to as the Ecole de Droit), in Martinique. 
It is affiliated with the University of Bordeaux and prepares stu- 
dents for the latter’s law degrees. In 1958-59 it had about 240 stu- 
dents enrolled and also offered extension courses in Guadeloupe. 
Legal training and the legal profession have high prestige value in 
Martinique, despite limited professional and other opportunities in 
the French Caribbean. The French civil service, especially in French 
African territories, has provided an outlet in the past for those 
receiving legal training in Martinique. 

Adult Education 

In 1955 the UNESCO representative who prepared the study on 
fundamental, adult, literacy, and community education in the West 
Indies for the Caribbean Commission stated M it would appear that 
there is a need for increased provision of basic education for adults 
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11. That Governments should wherever possible make training residential be- 
cause of the advantages offered by the corporate life for personal and 
social education and for developing the qualities of a good teacher. 

12. That the staffing of training colleges should be the equivalent of at least 
one full-time member for every twelve students ; and that two-thirds of the 
staff should be full-time, and residential (in residential colleges). 

18. That members of the staffs of training colleges should have good Academic 
and professional qualifications, and be good teachers with varied experience. 

14. That the responsibility for framing the curriculum and syllabuses of a 
training college should lie mainly with the Principal and his staff. 

15. That a manual should be written on the Training of Teachers, with the 
assistance of the University College of the West Indies, embodying the 
substance of discussions at the conference. It should enunciate principles 
to guide those engaged in the training of teachers, and In the planning of 
new colleges or courses of training. 

16. That the planning of one-year courses should ensure that they are self- 
contained and not part of a longer course, and take In a homogeneous 
group of students, preferably with a good academic background and some 
maturity. The needs in respect of residence, staffing and facilities would 
be the same as for two-year colleges. 

17. That Governments should consider the contribution which can be made by 
one-year courses at a training college, as an emergency measure, to reach 
the objective of having at least two-thirds of their teachers trained within 
the next ten years. 

18. That Governments should take action to Increase the proportion of gradu- 
ates (at present less than 50%) and of trained teachers (at present less 
than 15% have a Diploma in Education or equivalent post-graduate quali- 
fication) on the staffs of secondary schools. 

19. That Governments should ensure that teaching shall be attractive enough, 
in salary and In other respects, to compete effectively with other openings 
available to graduates. 

20. That Governments should Increase sufficiently to meet future needs the 
number of scholarships, with a reasonable bond If considered necessary, to 
enable Intending teachers to take a degree and a Diploma In Education. 

21. That Governments should give sufficient financial reward to teachers with 
a Diploma In Education to encourage graduates to gain this qualification. 

22. That the University College of the West Indies should arrange for an early 
Increase In the number of students' readlng for the Diploma In Education 
to at least fifty. 

23. That the University College of the West Indies should provide a one-year 
course similar to the Diploma in Education, Involving a study of local edu- 
cational problems, for a limited number of non-graduate teachers bolding or 
capable of holding positions of responsibility. 

24. That the University College i>f the West Indies should offer advice on the 
training of teachers, and assessment of the work of training colleges, on 
request and with full consultation. 

25. That the University College of the West Indies should develop. In con- 
sultation with Governments and Training Colleges, an Institute of Educa- 
tion with functions which would Include the following : 

(1) research on educational problems; 
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(il) short courses and conferences; 
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(I) trained graduate teachers, who have both a university degree and a 
post-graduate diploma In education or Its equivalent ; 
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dll) trained teachers, I.e. those who have successfully completed a con- 
tinuous course In a recognised training college lasting two or three 

jears, or In present circumstances, as an emergency measure, for one 
year » 

(lv) certificated teachers, {.«. those who have not received a continuous 
course of training in a recognised training college, but who provide 
satisfactory evidence of academic attainment, professional knowledge, 
and ability to teach ; 

(V) uncertiflcated teachers, i.e. pupil teachers, probationers, and student 
teachers. 

84. That Governments should accept the principle that salary scales should be 
related to a teacher's qualifications and not to the type of school In which 
he serves; and that they should work steadily towards Implementing this 
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86. That a teacher's starting point In salary should reflect his academic and 
professional qualifications and previous teaching experience ; and that In- 
crements should be automatic, provided service la satisfactory. 

86. That a teacher who qualifies to pass from one grade to the next should 
then receive the status and salary of his new grade. 

87. That Governments should work towards the principle that no class-room 
should contain more than 60 pupils. 

88. That each class should, wherever possible, be given a separate class-room. 

89. That Governments should ensure co-operation between educationist and 
architect In the planning of new schools. 

40. That plans of new schools should allow for the proposed organisation and 
stalling, and the various types of activity which are to take place In the 
building. 

41. That plans of new schools should take Into account an expansion In num- 
bers, first by basing calculations on numbers on roll, and, second, by at- 
tempting a forecast of the future number of children of school age in the 
neighbourhood. 

42. That the Federal Information Officer, In consultation with the Federal 
Education Adviser, be asked to Include within the framework of the In- 
formation Service an agency to co-ordinate and supply suitable information 
on educational matters and events with special reference to books for use 
In schools. 

48. That every opportunity should be taken to encourage consultation and the 
. exchange of experience about the training of teachers. 

44. That Governments should accept the long-term goal of common qualifica- 
tions for teachers In the region. 

46. That the Federal Government should continue and expand the advisory 
services now made available by the Development and Welfare Organisation, 
and that, in addition to a Chief Education Adviser and an Adviser on 
Technical Education, a woman Adviser especially concerned with the edu- 
cation of women and girls should be appointed. 

46. That one function of the Federal Education Advisers should be to make 
available to unit governments a panel of educationists to advise and assess 
the secondary schools of the West Indies. 

47. That a Standing Committee consisting of Directors of Education (or their 
equivalent In each territory) and Principals of Training Colleges should 
be established to consider and co-ordinate developments in the training of 
teachers, and that It should be summoned to meet by the Chief Education 
Adviser every two years. 
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